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PRELIMINARY. 


HAT relation the principal character figuring throughout my 
introductory pages bears towards the actors in this little 
drama from real life [am not at liberty to disclose. Those who fol- 
low the strange occurrences here for the first time put together must 
supply the link for themselves, and will easily discern the motives 
for reticence in such a narrative. With a certain amount of caution 
and disguise it is permissible to relate incidents in daily life that 
warrant us in asserting truth to be stranger than fiction. But with- 
out a certain mystification of facts and circumstances, without a veil, 
no matter how transparent, thrown over personalities and places, no 
license of the kind could naturally be taken by the story-teller. He 
must quit the field of actualities and either build up his stories from 
the gossamer of his brain, or the less vivid but more substantial 
texture of recorded history. The idealised romance of everyday life 
touches us most of all. 

Some years ago I happened to be left like a forgotten parcel in a 
homely little German capital familiar to most English tourists. I 
had joined half a dozen acquaintances, who, with slender knowledge 
of each other’s tastes and powers of endurance, had agreed to make 
a summer tour in company, of the programme of which, as might be 
expected, only a part was carried out. Some of my fellow-tourists 
went one way, some another, but on one point all were unanimous. 
I should be picked up in a few weeks for the journey home. As it 
was my first experience of foreign life, and as I had neither a well- 
furnished purse nor the frame of a mountaineer, I preferred to stay 
behind, expecting to be called for, which never occurred. In so far 
as My companions were concerned, I might have remained in that 
little city till this day. 

The Golden Lion, at which I stayed, was the foremost hotel in 
the place, but as unlike accepted notions of a first-rate hotel as it 
is possible to be. The prices were absurdly low. Its twelve o’clock 
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ordinary was more like a large family dinner than a table @’hdte, and 
unattached wanderers like myself were treated rather as kinsfolk 
than customers by the kindly hostess, Frau Erleb, and her husband. 
I had my place between them at the dinner-table, around which 
gathered occasional English and American tourists, besides daily fre- 
quenters from the south. I was even made welcome into Frau Erleb’s 
cheerful parlour, and to the use of her little Marie’s piano whilst the 
child was at school. I joined my host and hostess in holiday walks and 
drives, and was escorted by them to the opera. By way of recipro- 
cating favours, I gave the little girl English lessons. Altogether, by 
the time I had spent a few months there, I felt as much at home 
at the Golden Lion as if I had known the place and people all my 
life. The homely friendliness, perhaps verging on familiarity, of 
these good folk, if occasionally distasteful, was of great service to me. 
Had there been the slightest distance between us, any approach to 
formality on my part, any subservience on theirs, an easy intercourse 
would have been impossible. By frankly inviting their confidence, 
I was enabled to realise German middle-class life as few foreigners 
can ever do, and was put in possession of the facts making up the 
incomparably romantic little history I am about to relate. 

My hostess was one of those curious mixtures of homeliness and 
culture found nowhere out of Germany. She belonged to the hum- 
blest’ peasant class by birth and bringing up, yet, owing to more 
favourable circumstances later in life, had acquired a love of music 
and the drama. The outward sordidness of her life therefore had its 
reverse side, and at the opera or concert-room, so sincere was her 
appreciation that it was difficult to believe that the rest of the day 
was spent in household drudgery. 

She was a person of one idea, and I soon gathered from her talk 
and manner of looking at things that, like a great many other people, 
this one idea was a romance—a romance with which her own inner 
existence had nothing to do. The story of her own betrothal and 
marriage was of the most prosaic kind. There was the kindliest 
friendliness towards the worthy host of the Golden Lion ; an admir- 
able maternal sentiment, but no poetry or passion, in her affection for 
the little Marie. She diligently performed her part as spouse, 
mother, and housewife, and devoutly followed the Lutheran persua- 
sion. But the spiritual part of her, the glow of inner feeling, the 
unspeakable something that lifts us out of ourselves, and by virtue of 
which the grossest of us are less material than we seem, all these 
found no expression, and had no root in the life she led from day 
today. My good Frau Erleb—and how many another !—obtained her 
share of the poetic side of life vicariously, and it thus wore almost 
the aspect of an zsthetic contemplation. Just as the portrait of a 
beautiful face rather than the beautiful face itself, affords an sesthetic 
enjoyment, so it is with that perception of finer and lovelier exist- 
ences which lie outside our own. We study them as a picture. 

The landlady of the Golden Lion, by virtue of this insight into 
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a sunny world of beauty, sportiveness, and delight, had two selves, 
the one belonging to her own narrow, coarse-textured lot, the other 
centred in an airy, fanciful, but, as we shall see, by no means dream- 
like existence, and belonging above all to a secret. Therein lay the 
real romance of this dual life. She was the holder of a romance and a 
secret-—the coarse earthen vessel into which has fallen some glittering 
gem—and somehow, I have never yet quite divined why it was, that 
secret she confided to me. 

I have reasoned on the matter many a time, and perhaps, all 
things considered, her confidence, thus placed in a stranger and 
a foreigner, is not to be wondered at. We all know well enough 
that secrets never are kept; the burden is inevitably cast off by the 
bearer at some time or other. In Frau Erleb’s case it had been kept 
a very long time, more than half the span of her existence, and there 
were several reasons why what she had never even confided to her 
husband should be disclosed to a foreigner and a stranger. In the 
first place, there could be no possible blame to expect from a disin- 
terested listener like myself. I had nothing whatever to do with the 
circumstances or the personages mixed up in her story, and had no 
right to make comments. Again, to the untravelled mind of my 
hostess I wore an outlandish look, an air of remoteness that invited 
confidence. An Englishwoman, an insignificant school-teacher de- 
sirous of learning German, an educated lady, moreover, with whom 
she had contracted a warm sympathy, I seemed to her the last per- 
son in the world to whom it was dangerous to speak out. But, above 
all, I could see that the desire to make a revelation, pent up now 
for twenty years and more, had grown too strong to be checked. 
Had I not been near, someone else would inevitably have become 
the receptacle of her secret. So, by little and little, the worthy soul 
unburdened herself, and having thus opened her lips on the long-for- 
bidden topic, would hardly close them again. When alone with me, 
mending the house linen, preparing fruit for the stew-pan or salad 
for the table, she would laugh, weep, and go into ecstasies over the 
story a dozen times a day. The approach of her husband or little 
daughter was the signal for an immediate change of subject and of 
manner ; the interruption over, she would resume the broken thread 
of her discourse as if nothing had happened. The most minute inci- 
dent, the least little personal detail having to do with her story, were 
related to me again and again, till I seemed to have the whole living 
reality before me. Frau Erleb, although she knew it not, had indeed, 
whilst pouring these unique experiences into the ear of a sympathetic 
listener, built up a glowing romance. There was nothing for me to 
add, little to take away. Never surely wore any episode from real 
life so much the appearance of an airy creation springing straight 
from the brain of a story-teller! 
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I. 


Tue fruit season was at its height in the fruity Suabian land, and the 
opening day of the long summer holidays had come, as usual, with 
the last bloom on pear and plum. As the cumbersome old stage- 
coach with its yellow-jacketed postboys stopped at the door of the 
Catharine School for girls to pick up some passengers for the little 
village of Stefansburg, a veritable apparition of health, joyousness, 
and beauty appeared on the doorstep. This was Hilda, the most 
promising pupil of the school, and a girl commanding universal ad- 
miration for her sprightly, imperious ways, startling loveliness, and 
warm impulsive nature. She was just eighteen, and possessed the tall 
vigorous growth of the peasant race, and also the indescribable some- 
thing that proclaimed admixture of gentle blood. Blonde and slender, 
she presented the type of German maiden, not only as idealised for 
us in poetry and fiction, but as it still adorns the world in daily life. 
These fair-haired, graceful creatures, who too rapidly develop into 
solid matron,are not at all after the pattern of their English or 
American sisters. Possessing as much intellect and animal spirits as 
they, they often possess also a greater capacity for artistic and sen- 
suous impressions. The character of Hilda unmistakably indicated 
itself in the emergency that now overtook her. As she stood on the 
threshold of the school-house, peremptorily ordering the disposal of her 
luggage, a peasant lad came running towards her in hot hasie bear- 
ing a crumpled letter. Holding forth the missive, he stood by, breath- 
less and speechless, wiping the big drops of sweat from his forehead. 

What Hilda read, with her pretty brows knit and her lips pursed 
up, was this :— 

‘ My Hilda,’ ran the ill-penned, ill-spelled note, ‘thou must not 
return home as yet. Take the stage-coach to thy aunt Katchin 
instead. Thy foster-sister, the Countess Hildegarde, was brought 
home ill of a fever last night, without a word of warning, and there 
is risk for thee.—Thy loving grandmother.’ 

The young lady, having read the paper, now coolly tore it into2 
dozen fragments and scattered them to the winds. 

‘Take thy place on the coach and leave my trunks alone,’ she said 
to the astonished lad, who had begun hastily to haul down her boxes. 
‘Thou art going to Stefansburg, and so am I.’ 

The boy stared at her without feeling quite sure of the safest line 
of action before him. Ifit seemed impossible to disobey his mistress 
the Frau Anna, it seemed more than impossible to disobey the 
Friiulein Hilda, as the Hilda of former days was now called. 

‘Take thy seat, I say,’ she repeated, using the thee and thou of 
colloquial usage in these parts. ‘Art thou hungry? There is time 
to eat and drink before we start.’ 

‘I have my victuals with me, but I will go in and get a mug of 
beer, replied the lad. ‘ Did you understand the letter, Friulein 
Hilda?’ he ventured to ask. 
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‘ Perfectly,’ was the young lady’s reply. ‘ My grandmother had 
her reasons for wishing me to stay; I have my own for wishing to 
go. Now make haste and fetch thy mug of beer.’ 

He went indoors, Hilda musing thus as her glance fell on the 
little bits of torn paper lying about the wheels of the stage-coach. 

‘That I must stay away, forsooth, because my darling Hildegarde 
is ill of a fever! It is my duty to nurse her, whatever be the 
matter, and it will help her to get well to see her foster-sister again !’ 

Throughout that long journey the girl’s mind, far from being 
disturbed by the probable consequences of her prompt decision, was in 
a state of positive exhilaration. She chuckled over the surprise in 
store for her grandmother, and Grettel the dairy-maid. With the 
natural audacity and nonchalance of youth, in her case counter- 
balarced by largeness of heart, she saw herself called upon to take the 
initiative for many reasons. Her grandmother, she argued, was old, 
and could take no account of the march of progress. She forgets, 
reasoned Hilda, that in these days people are taught to destroy con- 
tagion instead of running away from it. She forgets too what my 
education has been, and how it will here stand me in good stead. 

I am the very person, further reasoned the young lady, now needed 
at home. Here is just the opportunity I have longed for to prove 
my affection to Hildegarde, and also to renew the intercourse of old 
happy days! My little princess! my darling! 

She also reflected that now, if ever, was the time for demon- 
strating to her grandmother and the benighted village-folk generally, 
that the value of a first-rate education did not consist in book learn- 
ing and the ornamental branches of knowledge only ; they would see 
that education, when worthy of the name, inculcated the higher 
moral qualities also—such as self-sacrifice, self-possession; and the 
power of discerning right from wrong under conflicting circumstances. 
Meantime the heavily laden old vehicle crawled now up hill now 
down hill, now between long stretches of orchard fragrant with mellow 
fruit, the heavily laden apple and plum branches sometimes inter- 
cepting its way, now by sloping vineyards and fields of corn and 
maize, all glowing in the brilliant September sunshine. Not by any 
means romantic, not even picturesque, is this South-German land- 
scape, but teeming with the fruits of the earth and rich in the 
homelier of Nature’s gifts. On such a September day the scene 
positiv ely dazzles with the brilliance and variety of colour, the purples, 
violets, crimsons, and orange of clustered fruit, the intensity of green 
below and blue above, pure » sky bending over sweeps of verdure. 

The bright eyes of Friiulein Hilda, however, were not occupied 
with the familiar sights and sounds on either side. As far as she was 
concerned, the day might have been one of cloud and fog, and the 
surrounding country bare as a desert. She was entirely absorbed in 
the thought of her foster-sister, her namesake, whom she loved better 
than anything in the world. Perhaps Hilda’s imagination had more 
to do with this idolatry than she was at all aware of. The girl’s 
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existence from earliest childhood had been far too narrow for her 
energies and capacities, especially of the understanding. She wanted 
a wider field for action,a more extended scope of observation ; above 
all, a superior social position. 

The return of her quiet little foster-sister awakened all kinds of 
slumbering aspirations and dormant hopes connected with them, for 
the little Countess Hildegarde, as she was called, though in reality a 
more exalted title was properly hers, belonged to that great enviable 
world for which Hilda craved. In early childhood this fact had 
formed the superstructure of Hilda’s wide dreams, and now the very 
thought of reunion stirred them once more in her heart. 

Hildegarde sick, who but her humble sister of adoption should 
attend upon her? Hildegarde convalescent, their old childish inti- 
macies would be renewed. And Hildegarde well, what more probable 
than that she might obtain permission to take back with her into the 
stately ducal palace far away, her foster-sister’s closest friend? To 
cross the borderland dividing peasant from princess, sordidness from 
splendour, a narrow social groove from the great theatre of life, such 
were the girl’s ambitions, and Hildegarde was the person who could 
prove an opportunity. 

Never had that homeward journey seemed so tedious. ‘ Would 
they never arrive ?’ she asked of the postboys again and again. The 
sun had almost touched the vineyards rising high above the village, 
when at last they did reach their journey’s end. Hilda’s cheeks flushed 
with excitement as she prefigured the encounter to come. It must 
be confessed—and let her youthful inconsequence, perhaps hardness, 
be not too severely blamed—the thought of her grandmother’s stupor 
of astonishment, and of the maid Grettel’s frantic ejaculations, made 
her smile by anticipation. It would be not a little ludicrous, but she 
should have her way. 

And true enough, as daintily picking a path through the somewhat 
miry road leading to the farm-house, her appearance was the begin- 
ning of a commotion that might have turned out badly for the sick 
girl, had she not been placed in the other side of the house. 

The first person to perceive her was Grettel, just then coming out 
of the neat house with a pailful of milk in each hand. 

*Ah, heavens! the young lady!’ was all Grettel could say ; and 
brought to a sudden standstill by the surprise, her frothing pails 
were jerked on one side, and half the contents spilled—a misfortune 
that honest Grettel hardly forgot for years after. 

‘ Ah, heavens! the young lady!’ she went on ejaculating to herself, 
not for worlds venturing to stir a step further. Hilda had worked 
all the mischief, it was Hilda’s place to lead the way. Truth to tell, 
poor Grettel hoped that in the excitement of her granddaughter’s 
return, the severe dame Anna would overlook the wasted milk. 

Hilda, not one whit abashed, walked coolly into the kitchen, 
when, however, a single word from the horrified old lady within did 
blanch her cheeks for a moment. 
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There is no necessity to mention the uncomely word that for a 
few instants made even the audacious young Hilda turn pale and 
feel a trembling of the knees. The nature of her foster-sister’s illness 
was of a more dreaded kind than she had surmised, and it was held 
in especial horror throughout Germany just then, on account of the 
epidemic form it was wearing in some parts. 

But Hilda’s dismay was transient, and her attitude of splendid 
fearlessness did not a little to check dame Anna’s almost hysterical 
lamentations and Grettel’s loud-spoken terrors. Her chivalrous 
notions of attending on the invalid were, however, peremptorily 
stopped by an authority to which even she felt bound to bow. 

The young but clever village doctor, friend and neighbour to 
boot, who happened to arrive that moment, refused her request once 
and for all. The utmost she could obtain from him was permission 
to remain in the house and make herself useful in the kitchen. 

‘You have vaunted your knowledge of cooking obtained at the 
Catharine School,’ said Dr. Edouard, so called to distinguish him 
from his uncle, an old practitioner of the same surname; ‘ now,’ and 
as he spoke he perused her with underlying satire, ‘ now is the time 
to prove that it is not all empty boast.’ 

Hilda tossed her pretty head. 

‘I am able and willing to make anything and everything you 
order for your patient,’ she said. The girl’s high spirit would pro- 
claim itself in all her actions, even the most trivial. * Please, Dr. 
Edouard, give all your orders to me.’ 

A looker-on might have supposed from the bewitching little 
cooking costume in which Hilda presented herself before the young 
Doctor next day, that she was an arrant coquette bent on captivating 
him by a display of the prettiest pair of wrists in the world. But 
such was not the case ; at least no coquetry actuated the girl’s mind 
at that moment, only a mixture of spite and playful bravado. She 
was bent on displaying her powers, bent also on creating as much of 
an impression as possible. She did not seek to charm, only to impose. 

‘I have no objection whatever to give you orders so long as they 
are carried out to the utmost particular, the Doctor replied, his 
brown eyes still mischievous and inquisitorial. ‘ Any deviation from 
them will be punished by immediate banishment.’ 

Hilda made a little grimace of disgust. 

‘The sooner we get the princess well, she said, with some show 
of temper, ‘ the sooner we shall get rid of a tyrannical doctor. So no 
fear of lapses on my part, then, Herr Doctor.’ 

‘You might have put the same sentiment in more amiable form,’ 
said Dr. Edouard, evidently much amused ; ‘however, as the inten- 
tion is good, I forgive the rudeness of the speech.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied Miss Hilda, dropping a pert little curtsey. 

The Doctor drew from his pocket a piece of chalk, and thereupon 
very deliberately made a line from the spot where Hilda stood by the 
kitchen table to the staircase. 
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‘This line you are not to pass,’ he said ; ‘and as you have chosen 
to come here in defiance of all prohibition, you must sleep with 
Grettel in an outhouse as best you can.’ 

‘ We shall make ourselves perfectly comfortable,’ was the young 
lady’s reply. 

‘And you must give me your word to attempt no manner of 
communication with my patient at present,’ added the Doctor. 

‘If you have no faith in my honour, my word will avail little, 
answered Hilda. 

‘Then you quite understand, Friiulein Hilda, he said, and looked 
from her to the chalked line much as a schoolmaster laying down the 
law to a child; * you know what you may and what you may not do.’ 

*T am neither blind, deaf, nor an idiot, thank Heaven,’ was the 
retort. 

‘A little womanly meekness should make you more thankful 
still,” replied the Doctor. ‘But time presses; proceed at once to 
make some chicken broth and lemonade.’ 

Hilda turned away frowning, although the pair had no more 
skirmishes for some days. The Doctor came and went by another 
entrance, communicating with that part of the house given up to the 
invalid alone. A slate was suspended outside the window bearing 
his orders for the day, and describing the condition of the patient. 
The food was hoisted upstairs by a temporary lift contrived by the 
young Doctor for the emergency. For days Hilda and Grettel had 
no other communication with the improvised hospital upstairs. 


Il. 


One fact meantime had lightened all hearts. The nature of the young 
Hildegarde’s illness had been misconceived, and although stricken of 
a dangerous fever, it was not that kind most dreaded of all. No 
fear for the sweet girlish beauty Hilda remembered so well; things 
went nevertheless ill at first, and Dr. Edouard was so absorbed in 
wrestling with the malady that he had no time for skirmishing in 
the lower story. 

‘Ah!’ thought Hilda, ever apt to be ungenerous where the clever, 
rational, dominating young physician was concerned ; ‘ Dr. Edouard 
will make a fine cure. He will be decorated, he will be made court 
physician ere another year be out!’ 

No such motives were at work in Dr. Edouard’s mind. It was 
not the exalted rank of the patient, rather her abject helplessness, 
that had appealed to him. He never thought of the daughter of an 
illustrious house, but of a lonely and neglected girl confided to his 
care under circumstances of peculiar hardship. In his eyes the 
fragile existence of the seventeen-year-old maiden wore added sanctity 
from the fact of its evident insignificance to others. 

Truth to tell—this fact as well as the supposed nature of her 
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malady must be dwelt on for the proper elucidation of the story— 
Hilda’s foster-sister was a waif and stray, an orphan and a nobody ; 
hardly any living soul throughout her great-uncle’s dominions could be 
less important. But she belonged to the ducal house, and however 
unfortunate such a fact to a family already overburdened with poor 
relations, she must be provided for. 

But after what fashion? There were several reasons why the 
little girl was confided from earliest infancy to Frau Anna, the highly 
respectable wet nurse to royal duchesses of two generations back. 
The child’s future position was not yet decided upon. Offspring of a 
marriage unratified by ducal permission, it had seemed probable at 
one time that she would lose her princessdom altogether. 

Such a decree would by no means exceed the sovereign’s preroga- 
tive, and how much less expensively could she be provided for as 
Sister Dorothea or Sister Justine in one of those semi-conventual 
institutions offering a refuge to decayed Protestant ladies of noble 
family ! 

Anyhow, it was advisable to keep her in the background for a 
time; so under the name of the Countess Hildegarde—none but 
Frau Anna’s immediate family being supposed to know of her exalted 
rank—she had passed in her earlier years. Happy enough they were, 
for she was well cared for, she loved her foster-sister and namesake 
Hildegarde—called Hilda in order to distinguish them—better than 
anything in the world. They were sewrs-de-lait, Hilda’s mother 
having acted a maternal part to the royal fosterling. There seemed, 
indeed, a tie of blood between them, so fondly were they attached to 
each other. On Hildegarde’s part it was the clinging of the weaker 
to the stronger, the sentimental to the coldly intellectual, a differ- 
ence seen from their earliest years. 

‘Oh! Hilda,’ the other would say, as the days and the weeks and 
the months glided by, ‘dost thou not think I shall stay with thee 
now altogether, and that I am quite forgotten at my grand-uncle’s ?’ 

Her utmost ambition went no farther than this, but the little 
peasant-born Hilda would make impatient retort: ‘Thou shouldst 
rejoice at the bare notion of being sent for, and becoming a princess 
in reality. If I were in thy place, the prospect of such a summons 
would make me dance for very joy!’ 

‘Ah! thou knowest not how I love thee, how I dread to find 
myself among strangers!’ replied the other. ‘I have nightmare 
dreams of going away. I am sure it would break my heart.’ 

‘ Hearts are not so brittle; and think of balls, court ceremonies, 
diamonds for thy hair, and a prince to marry thee! Foolish little 
thing!’ cried Hilda, impatiently. ‘Would that I were Hildegarde 
the princess, and thou Hildegarde, peasant Anna’s granddaughter !’ 

* But even so things would not come right, for we should be sepa- 
rated all the same.’ 

‘ Well, child,’ retorted the monitor, sagely (she ever appeared 
grown-up by comparison), ‘ thou wilt never become high-spirited any 
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more than I shall ever be lowly-minded. Let us be happy while we 
can.’ 

Quite suddenly, when the little Hildegarde was old enough to be 
confirmed into the Lutheran Church, the dreaded summons had come. 
She was removed from her foster-parents, and in a remote dower-house, 
given up to poor relatives and pensioners of the ducal house, had 
passed the intervening years. 

Hilda was sent to school at the capital, and for years knew little of 
her darling, except that she was busy with lessons under a governess. 

No wonder that now Hilda’s brain was in a whirl at the prospect 
of renewing their intercourse. ‘And surely,’ she thought, ‘at last the 
princess is to become a princessindeed.’ This notion filled her mind 
with all kinds of vague hopes and dreams, as yet kept to herself 
alone; for although all anxiety for Hildegarde’s recovery was soon at 
an end, the same amount of caution was long necessary. 

The foster-sisters contrived to interchange ideas long before they 
were permitted to see each other ; and when, at last, Dr. Edouard car- 
ried his patient to a seat in the garden, a mimetic conversation was 
carried on through the window. 

All the playfulness and diablerie of Hilda’s character came out 
now, and she invented a series of signs by means of which she could 
say anything she pleased, only Hildegarde understanding. Thus, 
with Dr. Edouard standing by, she would give utterance to such 
drollery as this :— 

‘Send the monster away!’ or ‘ When is the tyrant to go?’ and 
so on. 

At last. the embargo was finally removed, and the ardently desired 
meeting took place. The foster-sisters were permitted to see each 
other as if nothing had happened ; and on a balmy October morning 
found themselves sitting side by side, with arms entwined, happy as 
long separated lovers. 

‘Oh, my own little Hildegarde! My sisterling!’ Hilda cried, for 
once giving way to German ingenuous expansiveness. 

‘I must beg that you will not unduly excite or fatigue my 
patient,’ interrupted Dr. Edouard with considerable asperity. He 
had lingered by the garden gate in order to witness the meeting. 
‘No late hours,’ he added, ‘no immoderate walks, no tricks played 
with the invalid’s diet.’ 

Hilda looked the thought she was too impatient to utter. She had 
her arrows ready to fly at the young physician, but preferred to let 
him goin peace. And the sooner he went the better—so her looks 
said, plainly enough; no retort could have been sharper. 

The young Doctor, evidently both out of patience and temper, 
bowed and went, looking back, however, at the charming picture he 
had left under the walnut tree. 

Fair Teutonic maidens of a certain type are often strangely alike, 
and a stranger coming suddenly upon these two must have mistaken 
them for sisters. Both had that abundant fair brown hair which 
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adds so much beauty to German girls; both had regular features 
and were of the same height, possessing figures slender as yet, but 
sure, in Teutons, to take the decided outlines characterising their 
countrywomen as soon as they bave passed extreme youth. 

When you came to expression, and that intangible self proclaimed 
in speech and gesture, all likeness ceased. Hildegarde, in her 
happiest moods, was hardly less vivacious than Hilda, but hers was 
a vivacity of passion rather than of understanding, whilst Hilda’s in- 
tensity had as yet nothing to do with feeling and sentiment. 

Hilda’s audacious, aspiring nature craved the world as a stage 
for action—the world of hazard, of action, of intrigue. Hildegarde’s 
notion of a perfect life went no further than a strong arm to shield 
her from all outward ills, and a chivalrous heart on which she could 
rest in heaven-like serenity. 


III. 


‘ Heart of gold! kindest of men!’ 

‘ Insupportable tyrant! officious prig!’ 

The exclamations were uttered by both girls in a breath as the 
retreating figure of Dr. Edouard vanished behind the orchard trees. 
They looked into each other’s faces and laughed outright at the 
incongruity of their speeches. 

‘You cannot really entertain a handsome opinion of a man like 
that ?’ Hilda cried, flushing with indignation ; ‘a man who evidently 
holds women only good to be trampled on! Recall his manner 
to me.’ 

She rose from her kneeling posture at her friend’s feet, and there- 
upon with admirable mimetic power, somewhat tinged with malice, 
imitated Dr. Edouard’s authoritative speech to her a few minutes ago. 

The caricature was so perfect that, though greatly vexed and 
mortified, Hildegarde could not restrain another merry laugh. 

‘ You would turn the very saints into ridicule,’ she said, embracing 
the mimic with the passionate, admiring fondness of childish days. 
* But, indeed, Hilda, you must learn to love Dr. Edouard.’ 

‘Love him!’ cried Hilda, with a gesture of disgust ; ‘Heaven 
forbid! We are taught to forgive our enemies, but there is nothing 
said in the Catechism against making fun of them.’ 

‘I am sure Dr. Edouard is no one’s enemy, much less yours, dear 
Hilda,’ replied Hildegarde. ‘ But he does not understand your 
sprightly ways, and like all doctors he is somewhat masterful.’ 

‘His masterfulness has nothing to do with his profession; it is 
inrooted in his character. No, Hildegarde! Ah! pardon me for 
forgetting the difference of rank between us 

The princess pressed her hand deprecatingly, and Hilda went on, 
once more in her favourite attitude, kneeling on the ground beside her 
friend. ‘No, it is not professional presumptuousness I should ever 
complain of in Dr. Edouard or any other physician. A man can only 
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carry his purpose by means of authoritativeness. But I see in him 
a spirit that characterises all the rising young men of our day, a 
spirit of antagonism to women.’ 

* Heavens, Hilda, what may you mean ? Such ideas are quite new 
to me.’ 

‘I mean just this: that Dr. Edouard recognises in me the typical 
woman of the future,a woman who aspires to be man’s equal in 
everything. Would grandmamma permit it, I should go to Ziirich 
now for the purpose of studying medicine and obtaining my medical 
diploma there. What would Dr. Edouard have said in such a case?’ 

‘I believe he is quite a different Dr. Edouard to the one you have 
in your imagination,’ Hildegarde said, blushing deeply. ‘ In any case 
you must love him for my sake.’ 

‘I would love the arch-fiend himself for your sake,’ the girl 
replied, her wild mood dashed by Hildegarde’s agitated blush. ‘ My 
own little sister, what ails you ?’ 

As she said this, looking into her foster-sister’s face with deep 
concern, Hildegarde’s embarrassment had increased. She turned 
away her face, her bosom heaved, Hilda divined that she was on the 
verge of bursting into tears. 

‘Do not forbid me to weep,’ she said, putting away Hilda’s depre- 
catory hand. ‘Tears are the only medicine I need now, and, you 
know’ (here she smiled whilst the tears ran down), ‘I have been 
quite well for days past. It was only Dr. Edouard’s 

‘ Spirit of domination,’ put in Hilda. 

‘Dr. Edouard’s more than care for me that has kept me an invalid 
so long,’ Hildegarde added, reprovingly. ‘I am well enough to 
weep my heart out, as I will, as I must. Oh, Hilda! my sister, my 
only friend. The joy of it, the despair of it! Ilove him. I, the 
Grand Duke’s granddaughter, I love Dr. Edouard, the village 
doctor.’ 

Hilda was not to be dismayed, at least outwardly. 

* Love is the sport of a summer day; it comes and goes,’ she said, 
whilst the princess wept on. ‘ Let love of Dr. Edouard make you 
happy whilst it can,’ she added, ‘and by-and-by’ (here she drew 
away the other’s hands from her streaming eyes), ‘ by-and-by you 
will be content to forget romance and marry some fine prince, or 
king it may be, not for love, but for things more durable.’ 

* You jest, or I should feel that I had my friend nolonger. You 
cannot entertain such ideas as those,’ Hildegarde said, drying her 
tears. ‘ But be serious; let me take counsel with you, for it is as I 
say, and nothing can make it otherwise.’ 

‘ Then I see little counsel to be given, or comfort either, my poor 
Hildegarde. No greater misfortune could have happened to you!’ 

‘Oh, Hilda! I feel it; I know it. The mischief is done and 
there is no mending it.’ 

‘Nothing in the way of presumption on his part would astonish 
me. Pray forgive the speech, darling, I will be careful in future! 
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But that you should be able to overlook his plebeian birth and man- 
ners ; well, to say the least of it, Hildegarde, a man so wanting in 
polish and good tone ; that does astonish me ; 

‘You are doing Dr. Edouard great injustice. Pray listen, Hilda. 
He has never breathed a single word to me of reciprocated feeling as 
yet. The imprudence, the want of propriety, the audacity, are all on 
my side.’ 

‘Are you not sure that he cares for you then?’ asked Hilda, 
unable to conceal a slight shade of contempt. Her exalted notions 
about her sex were receiving a considerable shock. 

‘I hope, I believe—yes. I am quite sure that he loves me,’ cried 
the impulsive Hildegarde ; ‘ only of course pride forbids him to open 
his lips—pride and the tenderest consideration for me. He does not 
think of himself——’ 

‘Then he is wholly unlike the rest of his sex. But go on, my 
darling ; I interrupt.’ 

‘ You must have noticed a look of trouble, of sorrow not unmixed 
with joy, in his countenance during these last few days,’ resumed 
Hildegarde. ‘ He has come and come, although you know, my dear, 
I have been absolutely well for weeks past; and he has talked of a 
last visit so reluctantly. Oh, Hilda!’ (here she again burst into 
tears and leaned her face against her friend’s breast), * tell me how 
things may come right between us two.’ 

* Courage, courage! tears or despondency never won a battle yet, 
and your case is not absolutely hopeless.’ 

‘Is it not ? What can happen to make it possible for Dr. Edouard 
to marry me ?’ 

‘A great many events might make it possible,’ Hilda replied, 
with mock gravity. ‘Annexation, revolution, a Socialist rising. 
Your great-uncle’s independence as a sovereign’ (here she spoke 
quite seriously) ‘is said not to be worth a twelvemonth’s purchase. 
Prussia’s mouth has long been watering for his dominions, as all the 
world knows.’ 

* Indeed I had no idea of it,’ replied the young princess, some- 
what perplexed as to the bearing of Hilda’s prognostications on her 
future and that of Dr. Edouard. ‘ Would annexation, revolution, or 
Socialist risings compel my great-uncle to retire into private life 
then ?’ 

‘Most likely; and if none of these changes were to take place,’ 
Hilda said, bent on cheering up her companion at any price, ‘a 
thousand unlooked-for possibilities may bring about the fulfilment of 
your wishes.’ 

‘ You think of a thousand, and not one have I been able todiscern 
as I look into the gloomy future. Oh, Hilda! make haste and tell 
me what they are.’ 

‘You may be forgotten six years now, as you were forgotten six 
years before. You would be of age. You could then marry Dr. 
Edouard.’ 
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‘But all marriages contracted by members of our family must 
be ratified by the Grand Duke himself.’ 

‘ The Grand Duke may die, and your marriage might take place 
before the Hereditary Grand Duke, a minor, comes of age.’ 

‘And what else might happen ?’ Hildegarde asked, anxiously. 

‘You may not only be forgotten for six years, but forgotten 
altogether.’ 

‘Oh, would that I were! That would be bliss indeed. And 
what else, dearest Hilda?’ 

‘You may wring permission from the Grand Duke to marry 
whom you please, on consenting to renounce your title.’ 

‘Never! never! Youdo not know my great-uncle. He would 
let me shut myself up in a convent, or remain single, a wretched 
dependent, all my days, but marry a humble village doctor! Never !’ 

‘Dr. Edouard may discover some lapsed title of nobility in his 
family. He may buy back the title, may offer himself as your suitor 
in the light of a veritable grandee.’ 

‘Ah! that, I fear, ishopeless too. He is too proud,’ replied the 
poor girl. ‘ Have you no other hopes and possibilities to place before 
me, Hilda ?’ 

* Hopes and possibilities are not to be numbered. They are like 
the stars, or the sands of the sea. But I will tell you how you may 
be saved, for once and for all.’ 

Hildegarde flushed, and she fixed her eyes expectantly on her 
companion’s face. 

‘Your fate, like that of every other reasonable being, is in your 
own hands. The time is gone by, thank Heaven, when a girl of spirit 
is treated like a piece of merchandise or a slave. If you cannot 
compel your relations to sanction your marriage with Dr. Edouard, at 
least they cannot force you into marrying anyone else. What you 
have to do is this. Suffer yourself under no persuasions or threats to 
be led into contracting an engagement till you are of age. In the 
meantime the marriage laws of the country may be altered. Or, in 
case of the Grand Duke’s death—it is not inhuman to foresee the 
death of a man nearly ninety—in case of the Grand Duke’s death, 
you may obtain permission of his successor to marry whom you please. 
Fortunately for you, my darling, you belong only to a collateral branch 
of this proud family, and if you could slip into private life quietly 
and without scandal, perhaps your cousins and second cousins, the 
haughty princesses who seem to love you so little, might not be ill- 
content.’ 

‘They hardly know me, indeed. I have been kept as a veritable 
prisoner in the schoolroom, and the only two souls who loved me 
since I went away I shall never see again. My faithful maid is dead, 
and my dear old governess, Madame Grace, has returned to her own 
country. How can I ever go back? If I could only believe in the 
future you place before me!’ 

‘Well, there is no question of going back at present, and to-day’s 
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Gazette reports the departure of the court for Nice. You would 
only be an extra expense (the Grand Duke’s parsimonious ways are 
well known by his faithful subjects, dear Hildegarde!) So make 
your mind easy that you will be here when Christmas comes to 
prepare for the Christ-kind, as in the old days.’ 

Thus saying, Hilda kissed her foster-sister fondly, and brought 
back smiles to that sweet questioning face. 

‘Let us now talk, not of separation and dreariness, but of little 
cheerful things we have to do, she added, in her usual superior, 
dominating way. ‘I will at once procure you the materials for 
working Dr. Edouard a pair of slippers, and whilst working them you 
can tell me all about the court, and the grand doings there. I should 
like it a thousand times better than any novel.’ 

Hildegarde opened her eyes. 

‘Do you not know it?’ she asked, with a look of astonishment. 
‘T know as little of these things as when I went away six years ago. 
No, Hilda, I want nothing so much as to talk of something else,’ she 
added, archly. 

But Hilda’s curiosity would be satisfied. 

‘Tell me, at least, what became of you. You must have seen 
the Grand Duke and the princesses your cousins. You must have 
been at the palace.’ 

Again Hildegarde opened wide her large blue eyes. 

‘From the day that I left you,’ she said, ‘I have been lonelier 
than a prisoner. Not that I was unhappy or unkindly treated. My 
dear Madame Grace! my good kind Hannchen! How I loved them! 
and poor Hannchen, you know, is dead. But I will tell you the 
whole story from the beginning.’ 

Hilda held up an admonitory finger. 

‘ You know the tyrant’s orders! Not too much talking, and none 
that can distress you, as yet.’ 

Hildegarde had indeed tears in her eyes as she mentioned the 
name of her maid Hannchen, and she could not resist a few words 
more, although the subject evidently distressed her. 

‘I lived entirely with those two,’ she went on; ‘ sometimes in 
the winter-palace, sometimes in the country, but never when the 
court was there. And just as I had quitted the schoolroom, and was 
to be introduced, I fell ill of this fever caught from Hannchen. I do 
not wonder that everybody was angry with me, and that I was sent 
away !” 

‘Well, Hilda said, ‘ we will be as happy now as the day is long, 
and I will talk Dr. Edouard from morning to night if you will only 
consent to take me back as your companion—your lectrice—that is 
the word.’ 

‘Do not let us talk of going back at all, Hildegarde replied, with 
a deprecatory shudder ; ‘although, indeed, for a time life might be 
bearable there if you were with me.’ 

‘So we will first make up our minds that you are to stay with us 
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for months, perhaps years. We will next fully persuade ourselves 
that on your return no engagement will be forced on you, and that 
some fortuitous chain of events may render your marriage with Dr. 
Edouard possible; and lastly, we will feel certain that so long as you 
have to be at the Schloss I shall obtain permission to keep you 
company.’ 

‘How delightfully things come right in your mind always, dear 
Hilda !’ 

‘ Things were never intended to go wrong in the world,’ was the 
reply. ‘If we all knew exactly what we were about, and what we 
ought to be about, everybody’s life would run as smoothly as on 
wheels. And now I will fetch your coffee.’ 


(Zo b: continued.) 





Tue CLAm oF TENANT-RIGHT FOR 
British FARMERS. 


HE influence of the last Irish Land Act could not fail to make 
itself speedily felt in a novel claim of Tenant-right for British 
farmers. The phrase ‘tenant-right,’ it is true, has long been a 
familiar watchword of agricultural reform. But until lately this 
phrase has been used in a very limited acceptation. The custom of 
Lincolnshire tenant-right, for instance, liberal though it might be, 
was never understood to extend beyond the establishment of certain 
equities, chiefly by way of compensation for the unexhausted value of 
improvements, as between outgoing tenants and landlords or incoming 
tenants.' Even Ulster tenant-right, though often very loosely defined 
and referred to a fanciful origin, was admitted to rest upon this and 
no other basis. The assumption always was that the land had been 
originally redeemed from its prairie state by the tenant’s predecessors 
in title, and that a second property in it had thus been created, with 
the landlord’s consent, which possessed a marketable value. It is 
worthy of remark that Irish ‘tenants’ improvements,’ in this sense, 
were specially mentioned by Sir William Petty more than 200 years 
ago, and there is reason to believe that some of the customary 
securities for such improvements still prevailing in certain English 
counties are of a very ancient date. Estates have been inherited and 
farms have been taken for generations subject to local customs of 
this kind, which have been imported by law, like the customs of 
trade, into every contract between landlord and tenant, in the absence 
of express words to the contrary. The utmost that was claimed for 
English farmers by the late Mr. Pusey and other reformers of his 
school was that the best existing customs should be expressly 
legalised and nationalised. As for Scotch farmers, the great majority 
of them were perfectly content with the nineteen-year leases so long 
established in Scotland, and scorned the idea of legal protection— 
except, indeed, against the ravages of hares and rabbits. 

The modern claim of Tenant-right is of an entirely different 
nature, and is advocated on principles of which the first legislative 
recognition is to be found in the Irish Land Act of 1870. By giving 
tenants an indefeasible claim to compensation for improvements, 
but, far more, by giving them a beneficial right of possession, 


1 In Mr. Dixon’s Law of the Farm, tenant-right is ‘defined as ‘the claim for 
remuneration which an outgoing agricultural tenant has on his landlord for various 
operations of husbandry, the ordinary return of which he is precluded from receiv- 
ing by the termination of his tenancy.’ 

No. 626 (No, cxLvt. N.S.) L 
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guarded and measured by a heavy penalty on ‘ disturbance,’ that Act 

ippled the power of landlords either for good or for evil, and threw 

eland back from a system of tenure by contract towards a system 
of tenure by status. From that moment a new idea of agrarian 
relations has entered the minds of British farmers. At last, since 
the Irish Land Act of 1881, it has shaped itself into demands, 
reasonable, indeed, by comparison with that Act, yet quite irrecon- 
cilable with freedom of contract, and put forth under the authority of 
the Farmers’ Alliance in the form of separate bills for England and 
Scotland respectively. The leading provisions of these bills are the 
same, but certain distinctive features in them require separate notice. 

The main principle embodied in both is the principle of absolute 
and indefeasible security for improvements effected by tenants on 
their holdings, or acquired under the enactments of the Bill. There 
is no distinction between ‘ present’ and ‘ future’ tenancies, between 
vested and prospective interests. ‘ From and after the passing of 
the Act,’ ‘ every tenant’ will have the privileges conferred by it. It 
is true that a saving clause is afterwards added, reserving to tenants 
who do not avail themselves of the Act the benefit of any custom or 
agreement in favour of tenants. But there is no saving clause pre- 
cluding tenants who have already specially contracted not to claim 
such privileges as the Act gives from claiming those very privileges 
under the Act. As for the future, ‘every agreement, condition, or 
arrangement which purports to take away or modify the rights of the 
tenant,’ as declared in the Act, or which gives him any motive for 
waiving those rights, is to be simply void. 

The improvements for which compensation is secured by these 
stringent provisions are expressly defined to include ‘anything done 
by the tenant of a holding whereby the letting value of the holding 
is increased.’ The classification of improvements sanctioned by the 
first Irish Land Act and the Agricultural Holdings Act is wholly 
ignored, and a tenant may equally recover expenditure on a trunk- 
drain, model farm-buildings, or the ordinary operations of good 
husbandry. - On the other hand, no claim to compensation for dis- 
turbance, as such, is recognised by the Bill, which, in this respect, 
differs materially from both the Irish Land Acts. The amount of 
the compensation due for improvements, however, is to be measured 
by the Irish standard of Free Sale and Fair Rent. It is to consist 
of the sum which a solvent tenant approved by the Court is pre- 
pared to give for the holding, either at the existing rent, or at a 
rent to be fixed, in the last resort, by the Court. On the produc- 
tion of a would-be purchaser, apparently respectable, the landlord 
is to have the option of accepting him at the old rent for a period 
of seven years, or of paying what this applicant may have offered. 
These are the only alternatives left open to him, if the sale takes 
place within the last year of a tenancy. But it is provided that 
at any time, not less than one year before the end of a tenancy, the 
landlord may give notice of a claim to increase, or a tenant may 
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give notice of a claim to decrease, the rent for the purpose of * 
mating the tenant-right. If they should fail to agree, the Cou 
is to be invoked and to settle the rent for a period of seven years, 
looking only to natural causes of increase or decrease in value, and 
not to any increased value due to a tenant’s improvements, or any 
diminished value due to a tenant’s default. 

In comparing these clauses with those of the last Irish Land 
Act, it will be observed that, besides the exclusion of compensation 
for disturbance, the English and Scotch Bills show more regard for 
a landlord’s just rights. For instance, under the Irish Land Act, 
the benefit of increased value due to a rise in agricultural prices, the 
opening of a railway, or the extension of a town, might be exclusively 
reaped by the tenant, if the Court should take a liberal view of 
tenant-right ; whereas, under these Bills, no increased value due to 
any cause but a tenant’s own industry could be put to his credit. 
So, again, the statutory term under these Bills is seven years, instead 
of fifteen, as under the Irish Land Act. But it is further to be 
observed that under the English Bill nothing that can be called 
fixity of tenure is guaranteed to existing tenants: no tenant can apply 
to have a fair rent fixed and a statutory term granted, in order that he 
may remain on his farm. Where a landlord does not give notice, 
two years before the end of a tenancy, that he declines to renew the 
contract of tenancy, it is to be presumed that he renews it for the 
same term, at the same rent, and on the same conditions as before; 
and if in such a case the landlord and tenant should disagree about 
the rent, it is to be fixed by the Court. But the landlord is to have 
an absolute right of resuming possession with two years’ notice, 
subject only to the tenant’s claim for improvements. 

Both of these Bills, however, go further still in the recognition of 
landlord-right, as the counterpart of tenant-right. In accordance 
with the principle advocated by Mr. Butt for Ireland, they give the 
landlord a new and stringent remedy for the deterioration of his 
land. If a tenant does anything to diminish the letting-value of a 
holding, the landlord may apply to the Court, which may grant an 
injunction to restrain him, or may impose a penalty by way of 
damages; and if the tenant should persist, the Court may dispossess 
him, on such terms as it thinks fit. The same course may be taken 
if a tenant fails to pay an instalment of rent ; and here, again, the 
Court is to have the power of ordering him to be evicted. On the 
other hand, the Bills provide for the entire abolition of distress and 
hypothec, and are obviously designed to secure for the tenant entire 
freedom of cuitivation; for they declare that on any application 
against a tenant for an alleged breach of contract, the Court shall 
assess damages solely with reference to itseffect on letting value; and, 
moreover, that covenants for re-entry shall not be construed strictly, 
but that redress may be given in the form of an injunction or 
damages. But it may well be doubted whether such provisions would 
prevail against express covenants in a lease or agreement before any 
L2 
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Court except that constituted by the Bill. This Court is to consist 
in England of a County Court judge, with two agricultural experts 
as assessors, chosen from a panel to be nominated by the Boards of 
Guardians in the County Court district. In Scotland it is to consist 
of the sheriff of the county and two assessors, one nominated by the 
landlord and the other by the tenant. In both countries the decision 
of the Court is to be final, and without appeal, so that it will be the 
most arbitrary tribunal of first instance in Great Britain. 

Other clauses of the English Bill provide for the deduction of 
three-fourths of the rates, and of the whole of the tithe, from the 
rent payable by the tenant—points on which the Scotch Bill is 
silent. On the other hand, the Scotch Bill guarantees virtual fixity 
of tenure to any tenant who gives notice to his landlord of his desire 
to hold on, instead of seeking compensation. He is, thereupon, to 
acquire a fresh term ‘ of the same character as his existing contract 
of tenancy,’ and at the same rent, unless the rent has been altered by 
mutual agreement or by the Court. The importance of this pro- 
vision is even greater than appears at first sight. The word tenant 
is explicitly defined in the Scotch Bill, though not in the English, to 
include his successors in title; and these successors in title, under 
both of the Bills, are to be his assignees, legatees, or personal repre- 
sentatives. In Scotland, therefore, every tenancy would at once 
become, in effect, an hereditable property, and those who may have 
taken a lease a few months ago, under the most positive conditions of 
giving up possession at the end of it, would be invested by a stroke 
of the pen with an estate as permanent as that of their landlords, A 
significant clause in both these Bills enables a tenant to assign his 
charge (for compensation) either absolutely, or by way of security, 
to any person. The interests of money lenders, and of trading firms 
patronised by farmers, have, therefore, not been forgotten. 

A second Bill, adopted with slight reservations by the Scottish 
Chamber of Agriculture, embodies the same principles in a different 
form. It gives tenants a right of free sale, under similar conditions, 
governs current leases, and imports the Hares and Rabbits Bill into 
all such leases, but provides effective safeguards against dilapidations 
by tenants, and enables sums paid as tenants’ compensation to be 
charged upon the land. It does not give fixity of tenure, but it does 
concede absolute freedom of cultivation, and not only does it allow 
tenants an indefeasible right to obtain compensation for ‘ improve- 
ments’ of every possible kind, but it implies that the measure of such 
compensation is to be the whole resulting increase in the value of the 
land. Apparently, nothing is to be deducted therefrom except ‘ any 
specific benefit in material, labour, or money,’ which the landlord 
may have contributed, so that he would probably find himself ex- 
cluded from the ‘ unearned increment.’ The whole ordinary adminis- 
tration of the Act, in respect of compensation, is placed in the hands, 
not of the sheriff,.but of a single referee, to be appointed by the 
sheriff, and it does not appear that even the sheriff can reverse the 
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decisions of this functionary, except as to costs. But a special juris- 
diction of portentous latitude is reserved to the sheriff himself, who 
is empowered, on summary petition, to revise any current lease, to 
revalue the farm and fix a judicial rent, or even to cancel the lease 
altogether. His judgment, moreover, is to be ‘ conclusive and final, 
and not reversible in any Court of Review.’ Happily, this clause is 
still under consideration, and it remains to be seen whether it will 
become an integral part of the Bill. 

Of course, the most distinctive feature common to all these Bills 
is the unconditional and undisguised surrender of Contract as the 
basis of agricultural relations. Sir Henry Maine tells us that in all 
progressive societies the movement, from a juridical point of view, 
has been a movement from Status to Contract. We have seen, how- 
ever, that of late years, and especially since the Irish Land Act of 
1870, there has been a growing tendency in this country to demand 
a reversal of this movement by legislative force. The Irish tenant- 
right party and their English supporters have openly demanded that 
all dealings between landlord and tenant should be taken out of the 
domain of Contract. With strange inconsistency, the very same 
school of agrarian reformers insist upon the necessity of unrestricted 
freedom in all other transactions relating to land. They inveigh, 
with justice, against the legal trammels of Entail and Settlement ; 
they ask, with some ignorance but with much reason, why the sale 
of land should not be as simple as that of shares or pictures; and 
they apply, without reservation, all the maxims of Free Trade to 
fandownership and land-transfer. Not only so, but they dwell with 
peculiar emphasis on the right and capacity of tenant-farmers to 
contract freely with every other class of human beings except their 
landlords. As has been well said, ‘the man who, on account of the 
severe competition for land, requires to be emancipated from his 
contract, is the very man who wants to avail himself of that com- 
petition to exact the last farthing he can wrench out of a purchaser, 
when he sells his farm.’ His agreements about the course of cultiva- 
tion or duration of his tenure, made with the fullest knowledge of all 
the circumstances, are to be set aside like those of a child or a 
lunatic, and, no matter how low his rent, he is not to have the power 
of foregoing any one of the privileges offered to him by the statute. 
But he must be left perfectly free to contract with the manure-mer- 
chant, the maker of agricultural implements, the banker, or the local 
usurer; in those relations he is to be treated as a shrewd man of 
business, and the slightest attempt to protect him against their 
importunities or extortions would be ridiculed as an insult to his 
intelligence. Surely it is difficult to reconcile these opposite modes 
of regarding the same class. Surely it is not self-evident that con- 
tracts for the hire of land, as the Duke of Argyll calls them, are so 
radically different from all other contracts as to call for the minute 
regulation which formerly prevailed, under tribal ownership, in the 
Irish Sept and the Hindoo Village Community, There may be, and 
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there are, good reasons why they should be watched by the State 
with special care, and even subjected to special rules of law; but it 
has yet to be shown why they should be controlled by that system of 
official tutelage established under the Irish Land Act. 

That Act, if it can be defended at all, must be defended by 
historical, political, sentimental, or economical reasons which have 
no application to England or Scotland. Neither English nor Scotch 
tenants, as a class, have virtually inherited their land, or erected 
homesteads upon it, or made or maintained substantial improve- 
ments, or been treated by the landlord, the agent, their neighbours, 
or any one else, as part-owners. They do not resemble copyholders 
in the smallest degree, being essentially the creatures of contract, 
and not of custom; especially in Scotland, where the contract is 
usually made afresh every nineteen years, in the most binding and 
explicit form—that of a lease. There is no pretence of an unhealthy 
competition for agricultural holdings, nor can it be alleged that, for 
want of manufacturing enterprise, a farmer’s son without a farm has 
no alternative but emigration or the workhouse. On the contrary, 
farms have long been more plentiful than good tenants, and the 
attractions of other pursuits are such, both in Great Britain and in 
the colonies, that it is now difficult to keep a good tenant, except on 
very liberal terms. On what ground, then, is compulsory Tenant- 
right demanded for British farmers, in a form which involves the 
principle of the Irish three F’s, however modified in degree, and 
which is designed to override existing agreements ? 

This question is assuredly not answered in any of the manifestoes 
hitherto issued by the advocates of compulsory Tenant-right. We 
must, therefore, endeavour to deal with it for ourselves, not for- 
getting that in these Bills the protection conceded is not wholly 
one-sided, but embraces to some extent the landlord’s interests, as 
well as those of the tenant. One thing is clear. The argument for 
compulsory Tenant-right in Great Britain essentially rests on grounds 
of expediency, and hardly at all on grounds of justice. Here and 
there, no doubt, there may be cases of an English or Scotch land- 
lord confiscating his tenant’s improvements, or raising the rent 
unfairly upon him. But the cases are far more numerous in which 
the tenant, beggaring out the land, confiscates his landlord’s capital ; 
and in both classes of cases the parties might have protected them- 
selves by inserting and enforcing proper clauses in their agreements. 
Even when such clauses are inserted, there is much truth in the 
saying that they are good against the landlord, but not against the 
tenant, who is far more likely to incur bankruptcy, and who, if he 
should fail in asserting the rights of strength, can usually fall back 
on the privileges of weakness. If, then, we are not only to place 
agricultural relations in future under a rigid and uniform system, but 
to interfere directly with vested interests, our action must be justified 
by some very strong reason of policy, if not of necessity. Such a 
reason was pleaded in favour of the Ground Game Bill, which, how- 
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ever, was not forcibly applied to existing leases. Although it was 
obvious that farmers might easily recoup themselves for the ravages 
of game by stipulating for a ‘game rent,’ or might decline clauses 
reserving game to the landlord, and although, in these days of Free 
Trade, excessive game preserving has little influence on the national 
food supplies, it was felt that an extreme exercise of sporting rights 
by one man over land occupied by another was prejudicial to interests 
broader and higher than mere agricultural interests. Let us now 
consider whether equally cogent reasons can be advanced in favour of 
compulsory Tenant-right, and, if so, how it should be limited. 

Now, granting, for the sake of argument, that a tenant ought to 
have an indefeasible right of compensation for all improvements 
which increase the letting value, why should the amount of this com- 
pensation be determined by free sale instead of by public valuation, 
and why should the landlord be deprived of his right to select 
another tenant ? Of course, the special virtue of Free Sale, in the 
eyes of its bigoted adherents, is that it implicitly converts a tenant 
into a part-owner, but it is precisely this double ownership which it 
is most important to discourage from every economical point of view. 
Moreover, it is easy to show how impossible it would be to separate 
the value of goodwill from the value of improvements, and therefore 
how unfairly a tenant’s right to sell the latter in open market would 
sometimes operate on the landlord’s interest. Suppose that B holds 
a farm of A, and has made improvements which are worth 200. at 
a fair valuation. But C, who may be a railway contractor, or a manu- 
facturer, or a tradesman with large business premises close at hand, 
is willing to offer 500/. or 1,000l. for the right of occupation, not 
because the improvements are worth so much, but because the land 
itself has an exceptional value for him. Is B to pocket the whole 
price of this latent value, and may not A, the owner of the soil, 
make his own terms with the new tenant, after paying B 200l.? 
But, again, under the plan of free sale formulated in these Bills, the 
door is opened to unlimited fraud, and there could be no possible 
security against a fictitious applicant being put forward to offer a 
fancy price for the improvements. It is hopeless for a Court to 
ascertain whether a man has ‘ sufficient means’ of his own to culti- 
vate a farm, or whether the objections of the landlord to him are 
‘reasonable.’ The highest bidder in the tenant-right market is not 
unlikely to be the least eligible as a tenant; and the less eligible he 
might be as a tenant, the greater would be the necessity for the 
landlord to buy him off. Hitherto, the stock argument against dis- 
tress and hypothec has been that landlords are thus encouraged to 
accept men of straw for tenants. If this clause should become law, 
they would be often compelled to accept men of straw on pain of a 
heavy pecuniary fine. 

No doubt ‘ Free Sale,’ once conceded, involves ‘ Fair Rent,’ for 
no tenant could obtain a full price for his improvements from his 
successor, if the landlord were able to raise the rent in proportion. 
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It is, in fact, a cardinal objection to free sale that, under a specious 
name, it really puts an end to all freedom in contracts for the hire of 
land. True, it isnot proposed to establish in England a periodical 
adjudication of rents, such as became a necessity for Ireland when 
fixity of tenure was there introduced, and such as becomes a neces- 
sity for Scotland, under the Farmers’ Alliance Bill granting a similar 
fixity of tenure, at the option of Scotch farmers. The Bill for Eng- 
land ostensibly leaves the parties free to decide whether the existing 
contract of tenancy shall be renewed at all, and it is only where they 

- are willing to renew it that a compulsory jurisdiction over the 
future rent is vested in the Court. But it will be renewed ipso facto 
on the old conditions unless two years’ notice be given; and whereas 
in prospect of renewal the tenant will have the right of getting the 
rent adjusted by the Court, and whereas, ifit should not be renewed, 
he will retain the same right with a view toa sale, the landlord’s 
power of getting the market value for the use of his land will be 
reduced to an infinitesimal minimum. Probably in England it will 
be easier to find capable and honest assessors to fix the standard of 
rent than it is in Ireland, but no official valuation can approach in 
fairness to an open bargain, where both parties are free. One illus- 
tration of the difference may perhaps suffice. Under the Farmers’ 
Alliance Bill the Court is prohibited, and justly prohibited, from 
considering anything but present value as affected by past acts or 
circumstances. But the fairness of a rent to be paid in future may 
depend entirely on future acts or circumstances, such as the execution 
of drainage by either party, or the prospective extension of a rail- 
way. These all-important elements are excluded from calculation— 
as, indeed, they must be, if the Court is to assess rents—and the result 
may be monstrously unjust either to landlord or tenant. 

We must, therefore, reject the claim of Free Sale and judicial 
rents, still more that of fixity of tenure, for British farmers. In- 
deed, a disposition has already been shown by influential members 
of the Farmers’ Alliance to recede from the demand of Free Sale, 
the concession of which is the basis of the Irish Land Act. It is 
demonstrable that all the advantages which can possibly be derived 
from these privileges could be obtained by a liberal system of leases ; 
and it is not demonstrable, nor is it true in fact, that British farmers 
are unable to procure such leases from their landlords. The more 
tenants are assimilated to copyholders, as they are by the three Fs, 
the more is the landlord’s interest in the partnership diminished. 
The present generation of tenants might gain something which they 
had not earned. But the inevitable, though gradual withdrawal of 
landlords’ capital, now virtually lent to farmers at a minimum rate 
of interest, and the gradual and the rapid accumulation of debt on 
the security of tenant-right, would surely render farming less profit- 
able for the next generation. Nor has even a prima facie case 
been shown for this agrarian revolution, especially in the present 
state of agriculture. The historical conditions, which are supposed 
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to justify the three F’s in Ireland, have no place in Great Britain. 
No Englishman or Scotchman is compelled to hire land at all. 
There never was a time when those who may wish to do so could 
procure it on easier terms. Indeed, so far as we can foresee, British 
farmers rather than landlords are likely in future to be masters ‘of 
the land market. If there be aclass of British tenants which needs 
legislative protection against the extortion of landlords, it is as- 
suredly not the class of agricultural tenants, but that of small house- 
holders and lodgers in great towns. A few owners of house property 
in the artisans’ quarter of a manufacturing centre may possess a 
monopoly infinitely more oppressive than the so-called monopoly of 
agricultural landlords, and the cottage-tenants of agricultural land- 
lords are far more defenceless than the farm-tenants. It is not sur- 
prising that a Householders’ Fair Rent Alliance has already been 
formed against ground-landlords, and it ought in reason to be fol- 
lowed by the formation of a Lodgers’ Fair Rent Alliance against 
householders. It may be said, no doubt, that, after all, house- 
holders, town lodgers, and cottagers are free to migrate elsewhere. 
But then may not this argument be applied, and with much greater 
force, to farm-tenants, for whose exclusive benefit a modified version 
of the Irish three F’s is now demanded as an act of justice ? 

It is an entirely different question whether a statutable Tenant- 
right, in the sense of a right to compensation for the unexhausted 
value of improvements, is not defensible on grounds of policy. ‘It 
is quite possible to conceive that, under a land-system so highly 
artificial as that of England, inveterate customs may have grown 
up, inconsistent with the real interests of landlords as well as tenants, 
aud only to be counteracted by the superior force of law.... 
Society cannot always afford to wait until economical principles have 
vindicated themselves, perhaps at a ruinous cost to consumers, in the 
eourse of generations.’? From this point of view there are very 
strong, if not conclusive, arguments in favour of giving tenants an 
indefeasible right of compensation for improvements of a certain 
kind, and landlords a summary remedy, in lieu of distress, against 
eertain defaults on the part of tenants. The precedents for such an 
interference with contract are too numerous to be cited; it is enough 
to point out that if agreements ‘in restraint of trade’ may properly 
be invalidated, so also may agreements ‘in restraint of agriculture.’ 
But it does not follow that an indefeusible right of compensation 
should be extended to ‘anything done by the tenant whereby the 
letting value of the holding is increased.’ So long as the agricul- 
tural system of Great Britain is one of tenancy, it is by no means: 
expedient to encourage the tenant in undertaking permanent im- 
provements, which ought to be executed, if at all, by the landlord. 
Tenants have rarely more than enough capital for the proper cultiva- 
tion of their farms. If they should enter upon large building, drainage, 


? Brodrick’s English Land and English Landlords, part iv. ch. ii. 
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or reclamation works, they would usually do it on borrowed money, 
and could not be expected to do it with due regard to the general 
benefit of the estate. The ‘value of the holding’ might be in- 
creased, but the landlord might have good reasons for subdividing 
the holding or consolidating it with another, in which case the so- 
called improvement might be actually detrimental. It is only in 
respect of agricultural tenancies that so unreasonable a pretension 
would be entertained for a moment. If « house and garden were let 
by the year in the suburbs of a town, no one would dream of claim- 
ing for the tenant a right to erect villas in the garden at his own 
pleasure, and to receive compensation if ‘the letting value of the 
holding’ were increased thereby. Such a claim is, in fact, incon- 
sistent with full proprietorship, and full proprietorship was always 
recognised as the highest ideal of land tenure, until retrograde ideas 
were propagated by the supporters of the Irish Land Act. 

On the other hand, no landlord could suffer any injury, while a 

“new spirit might be infused into British agriculture, if an indefeasible 
right of compensation were secured to every tenant for outlay essen- 
tial to good husbandry, under the conditions of modern farming. 
Whether or not the various forms of such outlay are adequately 
enumerated under the third-class improvements of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, does not affect the fundamental principle. That 
principle is that where it is of paramount importance to establish a 
general sense of security, and where free contract has failed to do so, 
the State may legitimately effect it by Act of Parliament, for the 
benefit of all parties concerned; since the sense of security may 
actually add a new value to land, without robbing anyone. To this 
extent, and to this extent only, the interests of consumers, so freely 
invoked in support of Tenant-right, are really concerned in its recog- 
nition. Nor would it be difficult to devise a mode of limiting inde- 
feasible Tenant-right. The simplest plan would be to frame clauses, 
defining ordinary acts of good husbandry, giving an outgoing tenant 
an absolute right to compensation for their unexhausted value, and 
creating a machinery whereby that right should be enforced. But 
a gentler and, perhaps, more effective method of securing the same 
end, would be to make the compulsory enactments operative only 
where the parties should have failed to embody their agreement in a 
lease of a certain duration. Had the well-known principle of the 
leases granted by the Earl of Leicester been generally adopted 
throughout England, it is probable that no wide-spread demand for 
indefeasible Tenant-right would have arisen. It is equally probable 
that if indefeasible Tenant-right were established by law, in default 
of a lease, the practice of granting leases would again become a 
national custom, as it was in the last century. 

Doubtless this would not satisfy the latest claim of Tenant- 
right for British farmers, as embodied in the Bills already discussed. 
But that claim will not bear a close examination by the light of any 
economical or moral standard. In its broader features it is copied 
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from the last Irish Land Act, and breathes, like it, the spirit of class 
legislation. If the application of the new law were to be prospective 
only, it would be open to none but economical objections ; but, so far 
as it is retrospective, it would most unjustly enrich the present race 
of farmers at the expense of their landlords and their successors— 
not excluding labourers ambitious to hecome the possessors of farms. 
For every new tenant would of course have to pay a heavy valuation 
on entry, and would be all the less able to offer a fair rent. What 
pretence of justice can there be for thus burdening future occupiers 
for the exclusive benefit of present occupiers? How can a 
man who took a farm last year, at a certain rent, subject to a 
year’s notice to quit, and with a full knowledge that his improve- 
ments might then become his landlord’s property, honestly call 
upor the Legislature to convert these into his own property, and 
to give him the option of selling them or holding on at a judicial 
rent? However disguised, and however qualified, this means confis- 
cation, and would soon be acknowledged as confiscation by the very 
class on whose behalf it is demanded, if it should ever be applied to 
cottages and gardens held of farmers by farm-labourers. It is the 
duty of the Legislature to resist such a claim as firmly as it would 
resist an equally plausible claim, on behalf of consumers, to restrict 
the price of farm produce, or, on behalf of labourers, to fix a minimum 
rate of farm wages. It is certain that, before 1870, no English 
statesman or economist of repute would have entertained the idea for 
amoment. It is equally certain that, with the one ominous excep- 
tion of the Irish Land Act, no precedent can be cited for so violent a 
disturbance of agricultural contracts from the legislation of modern 
Europe or America. In other countries, where the devolution of 
landed property is strictly prescribed by law, absolute freedom is 
allowed in agreements of tenancy, and existing contracts are held 
absolutely sacred. The French Code, which lays down certain rules 
of compensation, expressly authorises the parties to contract them- 
selves out of its provisions, which they usually do. It would be 
strange indeed if England, the mother of Free Frade, and the strong- 
hold of liberty against communism, should be the first of civilised 
nations to adopt an agrarian code manifestly based on a communistic 
theory. 


GeorGE C. Broprick. 





Dr. SHERIDAN. 


MONG Swift’s Irish friends none is so interesting as Thomas 
Sheridan—not even the courteous Delaney, who was celebrated 
as the only man in Dublin who could afford to entertain his friends 
once a week. Swift’s friendships are among the many perplexities 
that surround him. There have been few men so well loved by men 
as well as women. The romantic histories of Stella and Vanessa have 
perhaps received exaggerated attention, for to a woman who loves 
nothing is impossible, and there are so many astounding phenomena 
in the relations of men and women in all ages of the world that Swift’s 
chapter in the great chronicle should cause little surprise. But the 
famous Dean had even more male admirers than devoted hand- 
maidens, and their warm friendship is perhaps the most striking 
characteristic of the large collection of correspondence which has 
happily descended to us from the study of St. Patrick’s Deanery. 
The affection lavished upon him by such friends as Pope and Gay, 
Sheridan, Arbuthnot, and a crowd of others, is the more remarkable 
because so little of it was returned. Swift certainly liked a few of 
his friends, but he can scarcely be said to have loved them. His 
esteem was tempered with a very critical appreciation of their faults 
and foibles, and it may be doubted whether he ever honestly admired 
any one of his loving correspondents. There isa taint of contemptuous 
clemency about many of his letters which argues toleration rather 
than good friendship, and even in his warmest expressions there is a 
cold polish, which extinguishes the warmth and gives the appearance 
of effort to his protestations. 

Yet his friends were satisfied, and went on loving. What they 
found to love we cannot tell. It is easy to admire Swift’s intellect, 
and to enjoy his savage wit : but to love himas a friend is altogether 
a different matter. Of all men that have been loved he was surely 
the most unlovable. The gentle forbearance and honest trust of real 
friendship were seemingly wanting in his nature; he made no allow- 
ance, spared no weakness, withield no rebuke; he held affection 
cheap, and gave it more suspicion than faithful trust. It is possible 
to understand some species of friendship between such a man and 
Pope; but even here there were almost irreconcilable discords which 
make the long endurance of their relation almost miraculous. But 
how two such natures as Swift’s and Sheridan’s were bound together 
is a mystery. It would be hard to find two men more wholly unlike: 
the one cold, suspicious, cynical, cautious, and worldly-wise ; the 
other an impulsive, generous, open-hearted, and open-handed Irish- 
man of a well-known and well-beloved type ; a delightful companion, 
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a divider of the last farthing with his friend, a man to drink with 
and gossip with, not to consult on the investment of money. Sheridan 
comes into the Swift correspondence with the freshness of the wild 
air of the heath. No formal periods or stilted paraphrases for him : 
he goes straight to the point, which is not seldom money, and revels 
in unrestrained laughter at everybody and everything that may come 
within his horizon. He has no reserve—except for his wife—and no 
caution; his gay humour, which is vividly in contrast with the 
stern and deadly character of Swift’s satire, frolics over the most 
treacherous ground and among endless ambushes of concealed Whig 
informers ; nothing can restrain him—and nobody will promote him. 

In spite of differences so striking, Sheridan was the staunchest 
friend Swift ever had, and perhaps there was no one for whom the 
Dean felt less coldly—one can hardly say more warmly—than the 
good-natured, affectionate schoolmaster. For twenty years we find 
these two in intimate relations, from the days when they and Delaney, 
and three or four others, scribbled verses to each other in 1718, to the 
letter written by Swift in May 1737,a year and a half before the 
unlucky Doctor’s death. During these twenty years they passed 
through many changes in their relationship, and occasionally the 
quick temper of the Doctor would take mortal offence at some more 
than commonly wanton satire of the Dean’s, but the breach was 
generally quick of healing, for Sheridan could not bear a grudge 
long. At first the connection between the two savours of the tie of 
patron and suitor, though there is always a merry humour about the 
correspondence, which shows that the patron was treated as an equal 
friend. Then we see Sheridan in the character of a host, giving up 
his country-house for Swift’s and Stella’s occupation. Presently 
Swift is in London, staying with Pope at Twickenham, or with Cousin 
Lancelot in Bond Street, talking with great personages, lecturing 
Walpole on Ireland, and being generally lionised ; and now Sheridan 
appears as his Irish agent, who arranges his leave of absence, looks 
after Stella, who is in very delicate health, manages the Dean’s 
affairs, sends him his books, and gets them bound for him, and 
keeps him au courant with all that is going on among his Dublin 
friends. Again, Swift is back again in Ireland, and with much dif- 
ficulty is persuaded to come and visit his friend and his new school at 
Cavan, whereupon many jokes are cracked, and a good number of 
mishaps occur. Lastly, Sheridan comes back in broken health—more 
by reason of excesses than on account of the Cavan damps—and takes 
up his abode near Dublin for a little while ; and death and imbecility 
terminate the long friendship of the two men. 

Swift was still almost sane in 1738 when he wrote the character 
of his dead friend. We know how ten years before he had sat down 
to write the character of Stella the very evening of her death. 
Thackeray speaks of this as ‘ indescribably touching ;’ to us it is 
freezing. The man who could so dispassionately dissect the character 
of the woman who had given her life to him ungrudgingly to do with 
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it as he willed, may doubtless be allowed the same licence with the 
obituary of his best friend among men. The ‘Character of Dr. 
Sheridan’ begins with praise of his powers as a schoolmaster and 
scholar, and a good word for his English verse, though ‘not suf- 
ficiently correct, and his ‘ very fruitful invention.’ Then his transla- 
tions are referred to and criticised, and high encomiums passed on the 
success of his tuition, and the distinctions attained by his pupils. 
All this is what is least interesting in Sheridan. We want to hear 
what he was in his friendship, at his table, over his punch, and round 
his garden. Of this we are told nothing, only that he was ‘ very 
indiscreet, to say no worse. He acted like too many clergymen, who 
are in haste to get married when very young, and from hence pro- 
ceeded all the miseries of his life.’ He had to support his wife’s 
relations; he persisted in dressing up his daughters and giving them 
accomplishments, instead of ‘breeding them up to housewifery and 
plain clothes,’ whilst he could not support his son (Thomas Sheridan 
the younger, father of Richard Brinsley), when he was promising 
well at Westminster School. He had a good living in the South, 
procured by ‘a friend of the Doctor’s,’ as Swift is careful to record, 
but soon changed it for another of half the value, which he subse- 
quently relinquished in favour of the free-school of Cavan, where 
neither the climate nor the neighbours agreed with him, so ‘he sold 
the school for about 400/., spent the money, grew into disease, and 
died.” And with a recommendation to Sheridan’s pupils to erect a 
monument over his grave, this hearty tribute of friendship ends! 

There is another ‘ character’ of Sheridan written by the Dean in 
1729, under the title of ‘ The History of the Second Solomon,’ which 
throws a clearer light on the estimation in which he was held by his 
contemporaries, though it is more spiteful than the other, and was 
written at a time when the satire of the Dean produced an unusually 
long interruption in their friendship. Swift writes sourly of the 
Doctor’s lampooning ‘a person distinguished for poetical and other 
writings, and in an eminent station, who treated him with great 
kindness on all occasions,’ in whom it is not difficult to recognise the 
Dean himself; and then adds, ‘The person above-mentioned, whom 
he lampooned in three months after their acquaintance, procured 
him a good preferment from the Lord-Lieutenant ’—Swift never 
wearies of recalling this fact.—‘ Upon going down to take possession, 
Solomon preached at Cork a sermon on King George’s birthday, on 
this text, “ Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof.” Solomon having 
been famous for a Tory and suspected as a Jacobite, it was a most 
difficult thing to get anything for him: but that person, being an 
old friend of Lord Carteret, prevailed against all Solomon’s enemies, 
and got him made likewise one of his excellency’s chaplains. But 
upon this sermon he was struck off the list and forbid the Castle, 
until that same person -brought him again to the Lieutenant and 
made them friends.’ 

The preferment which Swift is so proud to claim as his own 
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doing took place in 1725, and at that time Swift himself was staying 
at, Sheridan’s ‘ estate’ of Quilca, with Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley. 
‘Solomon,’ according to his biographer, was not famous for skill in 
choosing houses, appraising land, or settling leases. He had several 
places scattered about Ireland, most of them unhealthy, tumbling to 
ruin, and left unoccupied ; and they belonged to him simply because 
he could not get rid of them without paying tremendous sums for 
waste or what not. ‘His thoughts are sudden,’ says Swift, ‘and the 
most unreasonable always comes uppermost, and he constantly re- 
solves and acts upon his first thoughts—and then asks advice; but 
never once before.’ Sheridan’s fatality about buying houses and land 
was exemplified apparently in the case of Quilca. Swift has plenty 
to say abovt it: ‘The ladies’ room smokes; the rain drops from the 
skies into tke kitchen; our servants eat and drink like the devil, 
and pray for rain, which entertains them at cards and sleep; which” 
are much lighter than spades, sledges, and crows... And his 
impressions about the place are not limited to prose :— 


TO QUILCA, 
A Country-house of Dr. Sheridan, in no very good repair. 


Let me thy properties explain : 

A rotten cabin, dropping rain : 
Chimneys with scorn rejecting smoke ; 
Stools, tables, chairs, and bedsteads broke. 
Here elements have lost their uses, 

Air ripens not, nor earth produces : 

In vain we make poor Sheelah toil, 

Fire will not roast, nor water boil. 
Through all the valleys, hills, and plains, 
The goddess Want in triumph reigns; 
And her chief officers of state, 

Sloth, Dirt, and Theft, around her wait. 


Sheridan himself seems to have been much of the same opinion as 
his guest :— 
i think it fit to let you know 
This week I shall to Quilca go, 
To see, alas! my withered trees! 
To see, what all the country sees, 
My stunted quicks, my famished beeves, 
My servants such a pack of thieves ; 
My shattered firs, my blasted oaks, 
My house in common to all folks ; 
No cabbage for a single snail, 
My turnips, carrots, parsnips fail ; 
My no green peas, my few green sprouts ; 
My mother always in the pouts. 


But in spite of drawbacks, Swift at least seems to have endured 
Quilca with admirable patience, for he was pretty constantly there in 
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1725. During this visit he heard of the success of his application to 
Lord Carteret in favour of Sheridan, and forthwith he writes his 
friend a letter of good advice :— 


You are an unlucky devil to get a living the furthest in the kingdom 
from Quilca. . . . If you are under the Bishop of Cork, he is a capricious 
gentleman ; but you must flatter him monstrously upon his learning and 
his writings ; that you have read his book against Toland a hundred times, 
and his sermons (if he has printed any) have been always your model, &c. 
Get letters of recommendation to the Bishop and principal clergy, and to 
your neighbouring parson or parsons particularly. I often advised you to 
get some knowledge of tithes and church livings. You must learn the 
extent of your parish, the general quantity of arable land and pasture in 
your parish, the common rate of tithes for an acre of the several sorts of 
corn, and of fleeces and lambs, and to see whether you have any glebe. 
Pray act like a man of this world. . . . Take the oaths heartily to the 
powers that be, and remember that party was not made for depending 


puppies... . 


Not content with this excellent counsel, Swift writes again the 
very next day to add the advice of Stella. 


It is strange that I and Stella and Mrs. Mackfadin should light on the 
same thought to advise you to make a great appearance of temperance 
whilst you are abroad ; 


and poor Sheridan is specially cautioned not to pledge a health in 
the company of the Bishop, who had written a pamphlet against 
drinking to the memory of the dead. 


I must desire (continues the imperious mentor) that you will not think 
of enlarging your expenses ; no, not for some years to come, much less at 
present ; but rather retrench them. You might have lain destitute till 
Antichrist came, for anything you could have got from those you used to 
treat; neither let me hear of one rag of better clothes for your wife or 
brats, but rather plainer than ever. This is positively Stella’s advice as 
well as mine. She says now you need not be ashamed to be thought poor. 
. . . [ would have you carry down three or four sermons, and preach every 
Sunday at your own church, and be very devout. . . . Keep these letters 
where I advise you about your living till you have taken advice. Keep 
very regular hours for the sake of your health and credit; and whenever 
you lie a night within twenty miles of your living, be sure to call the family 
that evening to prayers. 


One cannot help being glad that the subject of all this sage 
counsel cast it to the winds, and, ‘the most unreasonable thought 
coming uppermost,’ immediately preached his famous sermon on 
‘ Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof.” But it was not in human 
nature, certainly not in Swift’s, to view with satisfaction this neglect 
of good advice and waste of opportunities. Yet he writes very 
kindly to the unlucky parson; probably he knew well enough that 
Sheridan would do the wrong thing some way or another. ‘Too 
much advertency,’ he mildly remarks, ‘ is not your talent, or else you 
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had fled from that text as from a rock. For, as Don Quixote said to 
Sancho, “ What business had you to speak of a halter in a family 
where one of it was hanged ?”’ And then he advises Sheridan to sit 
down quietly and make the best of a bad job, and ‘expect no more 
from man than such an animal is capable of, and you will every day 
find my description of yahoos more resembling. You should think 
and deal with every man as a villain, without calling him so, or 
flying from him, or valuing him less.’ Then frankly reviewing 
Sheridan’s character, he tells him he has not the arts of pursuing 
temporal advantage: ‘ Domestic evils are no more within a man than 
others; and he who cannot bear up against the first will sink under 
the second; and in my conscience I believe this is your case; for 
being of a weak constitution, in an employment precarious and tiresome, 
loaden with children, cum wxore neque leni nec convmoda, a man of 
intent and abstracted thinking, enslaved by mathematics and com- 
plaint of the world, this new weight of party malice had struck you 
down, like a feather on a horse’s back already loaden as far as he is 
able to bear.’ 

These letters between the Dean and his friend are our best in- 
formants as to all that concerns the first of the three ‘Sherrys.’ The 
best thing, however, that we know of him is that he forgot them and 
their good counsel—which was enough to turn an honester man into 
arogue. But Sheridan had a noble faculty of oblivion, so notorious 
indeed that Swift finds the doctor’s name a convenient substitute for 
‘forget.’ Writing about the dismissal from the Castle chaplaincy, 
he says, ‘When the Lord-Lieutenant goes for England I have a 
method to set you right with him, I hope, as I will teli you when I 
eome to town, if I do not Sheridan it—I mean forgetit.’ Next year 
Sheridan was made D.D., and Swift, who was then in London, writes 
to congratulate him, adding, ‘I am only concerned that although 
you get the grace of the house, you will never get the grace of the 
town, but die plain Sheridan, or Tom at most, because it is a 
syllable shorter than doctor.’ Sheridan was very useful to the Dean 
during his absence—but he was also very comfortable, according to 
his own account, save that he wanted his friend back in Ireland. 
This is how he writes to Swift in 1726:— 


You will excuse me, I suppose, 

For sending rhyme instead of prose, 
Because hot weather makes me lazy : 
To write in metre is more easy. 

While you are trudging London town, 
I’m strolling Dublin up and down ; 
While you converse with lords and dukes, 
I have their betters here, my books : 
Fixed in an elbow chair at ease, 

I choose companions as I please. 
I'd rather have one single shelf 
Than all my friends, except yourself ; 
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For after all that can be said, 

Our best acquaintance are the dead. 
While you’re enraptured with Faustina, 
I’m charmed at home with your Sheelina. 
While you are starving there in state, 
I’m cramming here with butcher’s meat. 
You say when with those lords you dine, 
They treat you with the best of wine— 
Burgundy, Cyprus, and Tokay ; 

Why so can we, as well as they. 

No reason then, my dear good Dean, 

But you should travel home again. 

What though you mayn’t in lreland hope 
To find such folk as Gay and Pope ; 

If you with rhymers here would share 
But half the wit that you can spare, 

I'd lay twelve eggs that in twelve days 
You’d make a dozen of Popes and Gays. 


It was after Stella’s death, however, that the genial schoolmaster 
became most necessary to Swift. So long as she lived, he did not 
want for company whenever he chose to seek it; but when the great 
void in his life came, he was glad to fall back upon the old friend to 
whose hearty affection Swift’s other friends—Pope among them— 
warmly testified. Perhaps Swift’s knowledge that Stella had ‘loved 
him well’ drew Sheridan closer to him. At first there was indeed a 
quarrel over a poetic duel. Swift has described it in the ‘ History of 
Solomon II.’ 


Solomon had published a humorous ballad, called ‘ Ballyspellin,’ whither 
he had gone to drink the waters, with a new favourite lady. The ballad 
was in the manner of Mr. Gay’s on Molly Mogg, pretending to contain 
all the rhymes of Ballyspellin. His friend, the person so often mentioned, 
being at a gentleman’s house in the neighbourhood, and merry over 
Solomon’s ballad, they agreed to make another in dispraise of Ballyspellin 
Wells, which Solomon had celebrated, and with all new rhymes not made 
use of in Solomon’s. The thing was done, and all in a mere jest and 
innocent merriment. Yet Solomon was prevailed upon by the lady he 
went with to resent this as an affront on her and himself, which he did 
accordingly, against all the rules of reason, taste, good-nature, judgment, 
gratitude, or common manners. 


As to * taste’ and ‘common manners,’ there is something to be 
said on the other side. Sheridan’s ballad is a light and clever tour 
de force; Swift’s answer is in his coarsest, rudest, and most ursine 
vein. On the lady’s score, at least, Sheridan had a right to resent the 
extreme filthiness and brutality of the lines. On his own, however, 
he really had no ground for resentment. He and Swift had been 
pelting each other with rhymes, good and bad, complimentary and 
insulting, for the past ten years; and the peculiar character of 
Swift’s style of attack could not be unfamiliar to him. Swift calls 
him ‘extremely proud and captious, apt to resent as an affront and 
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indignity what was never intended for either. If it was so, he cer- 
tainly showed it on this occasion. The old familiar verses cease 
between them, the letters drop, and for four years we miss the head- 
ings—To Dr. Sheridan, or From Dr. Sheridan—which always indi- 
cated something good, even among the brilliant correspondence which 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s carried on with his gifted friends in 
England. 

In 1733 we find Swift writing to his old friend again, and advis- 
ing a visit to Dublin for medical assistance. Sheridan is still more 
or less in disgrace at the Castle, for the Dean says :-— 


I own you have too much reason to complain of some friends who, next 
to yourself, have done you most hurt, whom I still esteem and frequent, 
though I confess I cannot heartily forgive. Yet certainly the case was not 
merely personal malice to you (although it had the same effect), but a kind 
of know-not-what job, which one of them hath often heartily repented ; 
however, it came to be patched up. 


Sheridan was evidently groaning over his ill-luck in life, and the 
Dean at that time was not a good consoler. However, it seems that 
the melancholy doctor was in spirits to compile a book of bons mots 
and contes & rire, which Swift predicts will be the best extant; 
and certainly Sheridan’s correspondence henceforward is the reverse 
of doleful. He writes enthusiastically from Castle Hamilton in 
August 1734 :— 


Dear Dean,—A little before I go to Dublin I intend to kill a buck and 
send you some of it. Mr. Hamilton has promised me that favour. He 
has the best and fattest venison I ever tasted ; and the finest boat, and the 
finest situation, and the finest house, and the finest hall, and the finest wife 
and children, and the finest way of living I ever met. You live in Dublin 
among a parcel of rabble ; I live at Castle Hamilton among gentlemen and 
ladies ; you live upon chaffed mutton, I live upon venison; you drink 
benicarlo wine, I drink right French margose [Margaux]; you hear 
nothing but noise; with ravishing music my ears are delighted. If you 
were here you would never go back again ; I fancy that I never shall; and 
that I shall be able soon to keep my coach and bring you down into this 
elysium, which is both my taste and my choice. 

Pouvoir choisir, et choisir le meilleur, ce sont deux avantages qu’a le 
bon goat. C’est done un des plus grands dons du ciel d’étre né homme de 
bon choix. And to give you a sample of my good choice, I choose to end 
with this French maxim, having no more to write, but my love to my 
mistress and service to all friends. 

I am yours to the day of judgment, 
Tuomas SHERIDAN. 


In 1735 Sheridan bought the school at Cavan, and the change 
seems to have infected both him and Swift with a certain rollicking 
gaiety which marks all their future correspondence—except where 
money matters intervene. They write one another the foolishest 
nonsense, and take a delight in artfully concocting epistles in a single 
thyme or termination. Thus Swift finds the ending ling provocative 
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of much merriment, and indites a communication to his friend after 
this manner :— 


I suppose you are now angle ling with your tack ling in a purr ling 
stream, or pad ling and say ling in a boat, or sad ling your stum ling 
horse with a sap ling in your hands, and snare ling at your groom, or 
set ling your affairs, or tick ling your cat, or tat ling with your neighbour 
Price; not always toy ling in your school. This dries ling weather we in 
Dub ling are glad of a dump ling and bab ling to our dare ling. Pray do 
not look as cow ling at me when I come, but get a fat ling for my dinner, 
or go a fowl ling for fill ling my belly. 


And so on through a couple of hundred similar jingles, wherein is 
weariness, although Swift perceives it not. Another day the feeblest 
rhymes on the days of the week employ the Dean’s inventive faculty, 
or he gives Sheridan a series of versified prophecies : as 


For the present year 
One thousand seven hundred and thirty-five, 
When only the d—— and b—ps will thrive ; 


And for the next: 


One thousand seven hundred and thirty-six, 
When the d will carry the b—ps to Styx. 





Or these two wits amuse themselves in writing English in Greek 
characters, or spell their words as though they were Latin, or divide 
them so as to pervert the sense. So we see Sheridan beginning a 
letter to Swift with this quaint medley, in which is undoubtedly 
much ingenuity, and as surely very little humour :-— 


Dear Sir,—Ei cay not butt reap rhyme and «i for wry tinn sow long 
an ape is till a bout bees knees, when Tom eye Noll edge «i cool das eas i 
lyre eye’t a pun no thing. Mvorijp Aj, what fc Evp pijyey rd mréovoc in 
e veri epistolas €véw Inn Angle owe Law Tigh no? Cann not yew right 
in nap lean met hood, as I do? «i vw ev apa révnpor all o key shuns: but 
cantu gay tann other subject toss at her eyes bis eyed my wife ? 


This wife of Sheridan’s hated Swift with all her heart,—probably 
with excellent reason, if she was often treated to such specimens of 
his agreeable wit as the ‘ Portrait from the Life ’:— 


Come sit by my side while this picture I draw : 

In chattering a magpie, in pride a jackdaw ; 

A temper the devil himself could not bridle, 

Impertinent mixture of busy and idle ; 

As rude as a bear, no mule half so crabbed ; 

She swills like a sow, and she breeds like a rabbit ; 

A housewife in bed, at table a slattern ; 

For all an example, for no one a pattern ; 

Pray tell me friend Thomas, Ford, Grattan, and Merry Dan, 
Has this any likeness to good Madam Sheridan ? 


It was certainly not Mrs. Sheridan’s importunities that induced Swift 
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to stay with his friend ; but Sheridan himself was an hospitable soul, 
and was never so happy as when he got some good fellows and his 
dear Dean round his table. He would write the most pressing and 
charming little invitations, and refused to be consoled if they were 
not accepted. So in 1827 he asked Swift to join Stella and Mrs. 
Dingley, the inevitable chaperon, at dinner at his house near 
Dublin :— 


I’ve sent to the ladies this morning to warn ’em, 

To order their chaise and repair to Rathfarnam ; 
Where you shall be welcome to dine, if your deanship 
Can take up with me and my friend Stella’s leanship, 
I’ve got you some soles, and a fresh bleeding bret, 
That’s just disengaged from the toils of the net : 

An excellent loin of fat veal to be roasted 

With lemons, and butter, and sippets well toasted : 
Some larks that descended, mistaking the skies, 
Which Stella brought down by the light of her eyes ; 
And there, like Narcissus, they gazed till they died, 
And now they’re to lie in some crumbs that are fried. 
My wine will inspire you with joy and delight, 

Tis mellow and old, and sparkling and bright ; 

An emblem of one that you love I suppose, 

Who gathers more lovers the older she grows. 

Let me be your Gay, and let Stella be Pope, 

Weill wean you from sighing for England, I hope; 
When we are together there’s nothing that is dull, 
There’s nothing like Durfey, or Smedley, or Tisdall. 
We've sworn to make out an agreeable feast, 

Our dinner, our wine, and our wit to your taste. 


Your answer in half an hour, though you are at prayers; you have a 
pencil in your pocket. 


But it is when Sheridan is buried in Cavan that he pines most 


desperately for the Dean’s society. Many and urgent are his invita- 
tions :— 


What in the name of God is the matter with you to delay so long? 
Can I oversee my workmen and a school together? If you will not come 
and take your charge in hand, I must employ somebody else. There isa 
long walk begun ; stones a-drawing home for an addition to my house; a 
gravel walk from the market cross to my house at the town’s expense ; 
item, a gravel walk by the river—which will all require your attendance. 
. . » L beseech you let me know how soon you will be here, that all things 
may be to your heart’s desire: such venison! such mutton! such small 
beer! ete. ete. 


This was in July 1735; and in August he writes again :— 


On Saturday se’nnight, the 23rd, I set out for Dublin to bring you 
home ; and so, without ifs, ans, or ors, get ready before our fields are 
stripped of all their gaiety. I thank God I have every good thing in 
plenty but money: and that, as affairs are likely to go, will not be my 
complaint a month longer. Belturbet Fair will make me an emperor. 
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[A prediction seemingly not realised.] I have raised mountains of gravel, 
and diverted the river’s course for that end. Regis opus; you will wonder 
and be delighted when you see it. Your works at Quilca are to be as 
much inferior to ours here as a sugar-loaf to an Egyptian pyramid. 


Swift, however, in spite of these inducements, did not go back to 
Cavan with his friend; so more correspondence follows to the same 
end :— 


I expect you here next Saturday (writes Sheridan in October), for I am 
both in humour and capacity to receive you. ... Leave Dublin on 
Wednesday ; ride to Dunshaglan that day, 12 miles. From thence to 
Navan on Thursday, 11 miles. A Friday to Virginia, 15 miles, where I 
will meet you with a couple of bottles of the best wine in Ireland, and a 
piece of my own mutton, etc. A Saturday morning we set out for Cavan, 
where you will find dinner ready at your arrival. Bring a cheeze-toaster 
to do a mutton-chop now and then ; and do not forget some rice; we have 
none good here, but all other eatables in perfection. 


Then comes a flood of those eccentricities in spelling which 
possessed so curious an attraction for these two clever men. 
Sheridan adds: ‘ You see I am in humour: although the devil be in 
one end of my house, I defy him, because I have the other end for you 
and me ;’—wherein is a delicate reference to Mrs. Sheridan. ‘ An- 
other thing I must promise when you come, that we shall not quit our 
learned correspondence, but write up and down stairs to one another, 
and still keep on our agreeable flights.’ It is not easy to form an 
adequate idea of these agreeable flights shot across the indignant 
figure of Mrs, Sheridan, possibly brandishing the cheese-toaster with 
which the Dean was to supply the deficiencies of her kitchen furni- 
ture. Swift really went this time, in bad health, and suffering from 
an injured leg; and it is a question at present undecided, whether he 
or Mrs. Sheridan were in the worse temper. A brisk correspondence 
was kept up during this winter visit to Cavan, between a first cousin 
of Swift’s—a Mrs. Whiteway, who made herself very useful to the 
Dean when there was no longer Stella to take care of him—on the 
Dublin side, and the two friends writing joint epistles from Cavan. 
These compositions were among the favourite amusements of Swift, 
and were carried on after his return home. The visitor begins 
thus :— 


I have been now the third day at Cavan, the doctor's Canaan, the 
dirtiest place I ever saw, with the worst wife and daughter, and the most 
cursed sluts and servants on this side Scotland. 


Then Sheridan strikes in :— 


Not quite so bad, I assure you, although his teal was spoiled in the 
roasting : and I can assure you that the dirt of our streets is not quite over 
his shoes, so that he can walk dry. If he would wear goloshes as I do he 
would have no cause of complaint. As for my wife and daughter, I have 
nothing to say to them, and therefore nothing to answerfor them. I hope, 
when the weather mends, that everything will be better, except the two 
before-mentioned. . 
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Then the Dean again— 


The doctor is a philosopher above all economy, like Philosopher Webber, 
I am drawing him into a little cleanliness about his house ; 


to which Sheridan indignantly — 


Dear Madam,—I beg you may rather think me like the devil, or my 
wife, than Webber. I do assure you that my house and all about it is 
clean in potentid, 


proceeding to enumerate the good things which his ‘economy,’ 
derided by Swift, nevertheless provides for him :— 


It grows dark (adds the Dean), and I cannot read one syllable of what 
the doctor last wrote, but conclude it all to be a parcel of lies. . . . Most 
abominable bad firing; nothing but wet turf. 


* The devil a lie I write,’ winds up the letter in Sheridan’s hand- 
writing, ‘nor will I write to the end of my life.’ Next week Swift 
has the same story to tell :— 


The weather is so foul that I cannot walk at all. This is the dirtiest 
town, and, except some few, the dirtiest people I ever saw, particularly the 
mistress, daughter, and servants of this house. . . . By the conduct of this 
family I apprehend the day of judgment is approaching ; the father against 
the daughter, the wife against the husband, &c. I battle as well as I can, 
but in vain ; and you shall change my name to Dr. Shift. We abound in 
wild fowl, by the goodness of a gentleman in this town, who shoots ducks, 
teal, woodcocks, snipes, hares, &c., for us. Our kitchen is a hundred yards 
from the house, but the way is soft and so fond of our shoes that it covers 
them with its favours. My first attempt was to repair the summer-house, 
and make the way passable to it; whereupon Boreas was so angry that he 
blew off the roof. This is the seventh day of my landing here, of which we 
have had two and a half tolerable. 


Mrs. Whiteway responds with much sprightliness to her double 
correspondent, and every week a new letter is despatched with fur- 
ther details of Dr. Sheridan’s establishment, in return for which 
the lady supplies news of all Dublin friends, reports on the condi- 
tion of the Deanery and the beating of the carpets, and enters at 
length into prescriptions for the Dean’s leg and Dr. Sheridan’s strait- 
ness of the chest. Swift is in a perpetual state of irritation at the 
dirt and carelessness of the household, and is filled with alarm at 
the Cavan habit of keeping both front and back door open, ‘ which 
in a storm, our constant companion, threatens the fall of the whole 
edifice.’ Madam is as cross as the devil, there is only one pair of 
tongs in the house, and the turf won’t kindle, and soon. His com- 
fort is :— 


We have a good room to eat in, and the wife and the lodgers have 
another, where the doctor often sits and seems to eat, but comes to my 
eating-room (which is his study), there finishes his meal, and has share of a 
pint of wine; the other pint is left till night. Then we have an honest 
neighbour, Mr. Price, who sits the evening, and wins our money at back- 
gammon, though the doctor sometimes wins by his blundering. 
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Presently Sheridan explains the open-door question—it was the 
little dirty firemaker who had left them open— 


for which the Dean had her lugged by the cookmaid; for which he paid 
her a threepence, and gave the little girl a penny for being lugged ; and 
because the cook did not lug her well enough, he gave her a lugging him- 
self to show her the way. These are some of our sublimer amusements. I 
wish you were here to partake of them. The only thing of importance I 
have to tell you is — (Ay, what is it? He shall be hanged rather than 
take up any more of this paper. . . . It is now November 29; I fear the 
Doctor will hedge in a line. My love to your brats. Let the doctor con- 
clude. I am ever, &c.—Madam, I have only room to tell you that I will see 
you the 12th or 13th of December) excuse a long parenthesis: your most 
obedient.and 


And so Sheridan hedged his line in after all, though somewhat 
inconclusively. In the last letter written from Cavan during this 
visit, Swift is pleased to commend an improvement in the weather, 
which has turned frosty, and therefore not dirty, though walking is 
like life at court, very slippery. Amidst much discussion of his leg 
and some wine, which ought to have come but did not, Swift says he 
has been to a dinner party at Cavan. 


Pox take country ladies’ dinners. In spite of all I could say, I was 
kept so late by their formality on Thursday last that I was forced to ride 
five miles after nightfall on the worst road in Europe or county of Cavan. 
The Doctor will be with you on Friday next: he goes to see the grand 
monde, and beg subscriptions to build a schoolhouse! I am to stay with 
madam and her daughter until his return, which will be about a month 
hence, when the days grow longer and warmer. 


We imagine a happy month indeed for Swift and ‘ Madam,’ and 
it is disappointing to find at the end of the letter: ‘ Entre nous, I 
will not stay when the Doctor is gone; but this is a secret, and if my 
health and the weather permit, I will be in town two or three days 
after him.’ This was written on December 6, and Swift did indeed 
fly from the téte-d-téte, as he foretold, for he was back in Dublin in 
the course of the month. 

In spite of all the Dean’s grumblings, which were evidently 
rather a part of his usual rough comedy than serious complaints, it 
is clear that this visit to Cavan was a happy time to both the friends, 
and that when it was over each fell into a little despondency. To 
Swift it was natural to be out of spirits, but Sheridan at his worst 
despairs facetiously. His thoughts as soon as he is alone turn to his 
desire for preferment, and the ill-natured capital made by his political 
opponents out of his unlucky sermon in Cork. He writes in a grim 
humour to Swift in January 1736 :— 


As for my quondam friends, as you style them, quon-dam them all. It 
is the most decent way I can curse them ; for they lulled me asleep till 
they stole my school into the hands of a blockhead, and have driven me 
towards the latter end of my life to a disagreeable solitude, where I have 
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the misery to reflect upon my folly in making such a perfidious choice at a 
time when it was not in my nature to suspect any soul upon earth. 


In February his melancholy stil! continues :-— 


My school only supplies me with present food, without which I cannot 
live. I hope, if I have any friends left, it may increase, and once more put 
me out of a miserable dependence upon the caprice of friendship. This 
year has been to me like steering through the Cyclades in a storm without 
a rudder; I hope to have a less dangerous and more open sea the next ; 
and as you are out of danger to feel the like sufferings, I pray God you may 
never feel a dun to the end of your life: for it is too shocking to an honest 
heart. 


It is not possible, however, that he should be long in the dumps, 
and a joint epistle from Swift and Mrs. Whiteway provokes the 
following reply :— 

Dear Sir,—I send you an encomium upon Fowlbrother, enclosed, which 
I hope you will correct ; and if the world should charge me with flattery, 
you will be so good as to explain the obligations I lie under to that great 
and good bookseller. 

Madam,—How the plague can you expect that I should answer two per- 
sons at once, except you should think I had two heads? But this is not 
the only giddiness you have been guilty of. However, I shall not let the 
Dean know it. 

Sir,—I wonder you would trust Mrs. Whiteway to write anything in 
your letter. You have been always too generous in your confidence. 
Never was any gentleman so betrayed and abused. She said more of you 
than I dare commit to paper. 

Madam,—I have let the Dean know all the kind things you said of him 
to me, and that he has not such a true friend in the world. I hope you 
will make him believe the same of me. 

Sir,—I wish you would banish her your house, and take my wife in her 
stead, who loves you dearly, and would take all proper care if any sickness 
should seize you. She would infallibly take as much care of you as ever 
she did of me; and you know her to be a good-natured, cheerful, agreeable 
companion, and a very handy woman; whereas Mrs. Whiteway isa morose, 
disagreeable person, and the most awkward devil about a sick person, and 
very ill-natured into the bargain. 

Madam,—I believe it will not require any protestations to convince you 
that you have not a more sincere friend upon the earth thanI am. The 
Dean confesses that he had some little dislikings to you (I fancy he hears 
some whispers against you), but I believe his share of this letter will set all 
matters right. I know he has too much honour to read your part of it; 
and therefore I may venture to speak my mind freely concerning him. 
Pray, between ourselves, is he not grown very positive of late? He used 
formerly to listen to a friend’s advice, but now we may as well talk toa 
sea-storm. I could say more, only I fear this letter may miscarry. 

Sir,—I beg that impertinent woman, who has unaccountably got your 
ear, may not interrupt you while you read the encomium, and while you 
give it a touch of your brush; for I fear the colours are not strong enough. 
Cannot you draw another picture of him? I wish you would: for he is a 
subject fit for the finest hand. What a glorious thing it would be to make 
him hang himself! . . . All the country long for you. My green geese, 
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ete., are grown too fat. I have twenty lambs, upon honour, as plump as 
puffins and as delicate as ortolans. I eat one of them yesterday. A bull, 
a bull! hoh! I ecry merey. As I return from the county of Galway next 
vacation, I intend to make Dublin my way, in order to conduct you hither. 
Our country is now in high beauty, and every inch of it walkable. I wish 
you all happiness till I see you; and remain, with all respect, your most 
obedient and very humble servant, THomas SHERIDAN. 


In June he writes he is soon coming to Dublin to carry off its 
Dean. 


The weather must and shall be good; and you must and shall be in 
good health ; you must and shall come with me. 


My walk it is finished, 
My money diminished ; 
But when you come down, 
I'll hold you a crown 
You'll soon make me rich, 
Or I'll die in a ditch. 


Pray think of things beforehand, and do not be giddy as usual. The 
walk is a hundred and twelve yards long; I hope that will please you. 
My rolling-stone cost me dear. If I should ever grow rich, as God forbid 
I should, I would buy two hogsheads of wine at once. You must know I 
have bought turf for you, which burns like so many tapers. 


And so forth, with a mixture of politics and artichokes, Kulikan and 
Goody Whiteway, suggestions for preferment, and the mode of dress- 
ing breams with carp sauce. Again and again he urges Swift to 
come, in mixed Latin and English, verse and prose : — 


When will you come down, or will you come at all? I think you may, 
can, could, might, would, or ought to come. The summer is going off fast 
[he writes in July 1736], and you are not yet come. . . . We have not had 
two hundred drops of rain these six weeks past. 


Our river is dry, and fiery the sky ; 

I fret and I fry, just ready to die ; 

Oh where shall I fly from Pheebus’s eye ? 

In bed when I lie, I soak like a pie, 

And I sweat, oh ! I sweat, like a hog in a sty. 


I know you love Alexandrines, for which reason I closed the above 
madrigal with one. I think it is of a very good proportion, which I hope 
you will set to music; and pray let me have a bass and second treble, with 
what other decorations and graces you can better design than I can direct. 


But Swift was too ill to travel, and in the end of July Sheridan 
writes :— 


I forbid you the town of Cavan as strenuously as I invited you to it; 
for the smallpox is the broom of death at present, and sweeps us off here by 
dozens. I never had it, which gives me some little palpitations, but no 
great fear. As soon asI can get 500/. in my pocket, to make a figure with, 
I may perhaps honour your metropolis with my presence ; and that may be 
sooner than you imagine, for I have a guinea, a moidore, a cobb, and two 
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Manks pence towards it already. You may think I swagger, but as I hope 
to be saved it is true, 


He writes again in September about a loan which Swift had made 
him, and wants to know if the interest is to be five or six per cent. 


Indeed, if you pleased, or would vouchsafe, or condescend, or think 
proper, I would rather that you would, I mean should, charge only five per 
cent., because I might be sooner able to pay it— 


a true touch of Sheridanism. 


Upon second thoughts, mine eyes being very sore with weeping for my 
wife, you may let Mrs. Whiteway know (to whom pray present my love 
and best respects) that I have made an experiment upon the lake water, 
which I sent for, upon myself only twice, before my optics became as clear 
as ever; for which reason I sent for a dozen bottles of it for Miss Harrison, 
to brighten her eyes to the ruin of all beholders. Remember, if she turns 
basilisk, that her mother is the cause. Tully the carrier (not Tully the 
orator) is to leave this to-morrow (if he does), by whom I shall send you a 
quarter of my own small mutton, and about six quarts of nuts to my mis- 
tress [Mrs. Whiteway] in Abbey Street, with a fine pair of Cavan nut- 
crackers to save her white teeth, and yours too, if she will deign to lend 
them to you. I would advise you to keep in with that same lady, as you 
value my friendship (which is your best feather), otherwise you must 
forgive me if my affections shall withdraw with hers. Alas! my long 
evenings are coming on, bad weather, and confinement. Somebody told 
me (but I forget who) that Mrs. Whiteway rid your mare at the Curragh, 
and won the plate; but surely she would not carry the frolic so far. They 
say the primate’s lady rid against her, and that Mrs. Whiteway, by way of 
weight, carried the Bishop of Down and Connor behind her. Pray let me 
know the truth of this. . . . Three old women were lately buried at the 
foot of our steeple here; and so strong was the fermentation of their 
carcases, that our steeple has visibly grown forty feet higher; and what is 
wonderful, about twenty small ones are grown out of its sides. What sur- 
prises me most is, that the bell-rope is not one foot higher from the ground. 
Be so good as to communicate this to the provost of the college, or Arch- 
deacon Whittingham, or Archdeacon Wall. I would be glad to have either 
or all of their opinions, as they are the chief virtuosi in this kingdom. 


With which unsavoury jest we may end the correspondence of the 
Doctor and the Dean. The latter writes two or three times more, and 
Sheridan condoles with Mrs. Whiteway on the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the nuts and lake water on the road between Cavan and 
Dublin, and protests that whatever she may say she is and shall be 
his mistress in spite of the whole world. Poor Sherry the First was 
very near his end. Swift tells him in May 1737, ‘ Your loss of 
flesh is nothing if it be made up with spirit. God help him who 
hath neither—I mean myself:’ but loss of flesh may go too far, 
as it was proved in the poor Doctor’s case. The prediction of the 
visit to Dublin was verified ; in addition to the moidore and Manx 
pence the sale of the Cavan school brought him about 40ol., with 
which he migrated to his house near Dublin, and, as his friend 
laconically puts it, ‘spent the money, grew into disease, and die 
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‘Doctor Thomas Sheridan died at Rathfarnham the 1oth of October, 
1738, at three of the clock in the afternoon: his diseases were a 
dropsy and asthma:’ and in him passed away one of the sunniest, 
gayest spirits that Ireland, the mother of such men, has ever brought 
forth. How little of all his bright humour has come down to us! 
His friend’s cold ‘characters’ and Latin and English odes about 
him only show us Sheridan in his capacity of schoolmaster and 
spendthrift. That he was a good schoolmaster is remarkable, 
that he was a spendthrift is natural: but it is not these parts that 
are to be remembered in Sheridan ; rather his genial, hearty friend- 
ship, his frank and touching affection, his unquestioning hero-worship 
for the Dean, his friend. In these things he is worthy of more than 
the pale commendation of his ‘ characteriser.’ Very likely he was 
an excellent scholar. His translations of the classics were well 
esteemed, it is said; but his nature was not a scholar’s, and it is not 
for scholarship we regret him. That wonderful flowing well of wit 
and laughter, that bright play of fancy, that irrepressible rattling 
of puns and doggrels—where is it now? Tom Sheridan, though 
he was no poet, could turn out verses like Tom Ingoldsby, he could 
write letters that match any of Sydney Smith’s, and we must search 
and rummage in Swift’s Miscellanea to pick up a few scraps of all 
this merry humour. He did nothing to make himself live, except 
being the grandfather of the ‘School for Scandal’—but he must 
have been a delightful fellow to live with. I do not know that we 
should respect him, but I am sure we should have loved him. 


‘Srantey Lane-Poo.e. 





JANET FISHER. 


‘ Their lives, a general mist of error."—WEBSTER. 


Part I. 


\ HERE Janet Fisher lived and died, 
The Eastland marshes reach away 
For miles on miles of either side 
A river desolately wide 
That is itself as drear as they. 


With tufts of purple marish flowers 
The sparse grey grass is islandled ; 
The travelling thunder broods for hours 
In gathered purple, when there lowers 

The frequent tempest overhead. 


Immense the eternal arch of sky ; 
Immense—utterly barren, too— 
The plain in which no mountains lie 
To mar that vastness, bounded by 

The far horizon’s shadowy blue. 


Only the river’s gradual bend 
Shows stunted willows set in rows, 

Rank pasture, kine the children tend, 

Blown curls of smoke that swerve and ascend 
From leaning hovels clustered close. 


For on this barren, aguish swamp, 

Even here is life, even here are men 
To shake with palsy, stiffen with cramp, 
To die ere fifty of the damp 

And fetid vapours of the fen. 


Though how a village came to grow 
In such a vile and deathly air 

None knows; it may be long ago 

The outcasts of some crime or woe, 
Fleeing for refuge, sheltered there ; 
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And through the habit of their race, 
Or fearing yet the wrath of men, 

Their children settled in the place, 

And reaped scant harvest, in the face 
Of death, upon the poisonous fen. 


And since the end was always near, 

And life so hard; and since they knew, 
Save sloth and lust, no joys; each year 
They served their senses with less fear, 

And more like beasts and viler grew. 


Few friends were there, tho’ all were kin: 
There was much strife, and many raids ; 

The hovels that they huddled in 

Housed men whose brutal love was sin, 
Nameless children, and shameless maids. 


Even among this soulless herd 

Lived Janet Fisher ; but she went 
Along their streets, and no man stirred 
Her quiet heart with look or word 

To harm the village Innocent. 


They meant she was an idiot born, 
This one fair sight in foulest place ; 

This girl as fresh as early morn ; 

So fair—and yet too sad to scorn ; 
Too sunk for any hind to embrace. 


Their one fair thing, their one thing good, 
And she bereft of sense or will, 

So mere a mask of womanhood— 

Sad ;—but there was no heart to brood 
Upon the irremediable ill. 


Yet crazy Janet found them kind— 
They tcok her when her mother died 

To live in turn with each; to wind 

Their well-ropes, bind their sheaves, and mind 
Their cattle grazing far and wide. 


But often by the river-brim 
She strayed, scattering seeds and flowers, 
To wade in clear green shallows, and swim 
Against the stream ; or, through the dim 
And quiet twilight, row for hours. 
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Day long, night long, her spirit slept, 
And nothing shook the sullen drowse ; 
Yet oft a shadowy pleasure crept 
All through her, where the boats were kept, 
Beneath the dangling willow boughs. 


She was so strong, she liked to feel 
Her rapid stroke lend wings to the boat ; 
The water dashing against the keel ; 
The wind in her face and hair; the teal 
And plovers crying, the weeds afloat. 


Then only she—who was so far 

Behind the merest child of all— 
Was prouder, stronger, than others are ; 
And she could row to the harbour bar 

And back, ten miles, ere night dews fall. 


Part II. 


But all the harvest long, forlorn, 
Unloosed, the boat rocked to and fro, 

While Janet slept from eve till morn, 

Dead-tired with gathering in the corn 
From daybreak till the light was low. 


How glad she was when autumn whirled 

The slender yellowing willow leaves, 
When all the plants looked shrivelled and curled, 
And no more corn or fruit in the world 

Was left to gather under eaves. 


For then one evening, when the plain 

Was strangely bright i’ the sun, and black 
With thunder and unfallen rain 
The sky, she sought her boat again, 

And bent the yielding branches back— 


The thinning willow boughs—and found 
A man, half stripped, beside the boat, 
Burying hurriedly underground 
And heaping yellow leaves around 
A stained and faded soldier’s coat. 
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She stood behind him, nothing loth 
To watch his work unseen a span, 
For she was neither scared nor wroth ; 
The splendour of the scarlet cloth 
Engrossed her, not the haggard man, 


‘Give me it!’ eager Janet said 
At last; the man who heard her shook, 
Alarmed, and turned his startled head. 
He was as wan and grey as the dead, 
And even Janet feared his look. 


‘ All’s up,’ he moaned. ‘ Ay, call them out! 
Holloa! I’m run to earth ;—hit hard, 
I’m down. Don’t stare so, woman; shout! 
Why, don’t you know what you're about ? 

I’m a deserter—there’s reward. 


‘ Listen ! ’—for towards the scarlet coat 
He saw unheeding Janet go; 
She turned, and turning, saw the boat. 
‘Listen! I’m spent; you're strong. Do I dote? 
Speak !—Will you help me?’ ‘I can row.’ 


Poor Janet !—all those prayers were vain 
To reach the incommunicable 

Dim soul in her; and yet ’twas plain 

He wished her, prayed her to remain— 
And one thing only she could do well. 


She smiled. Her masters on the fen 
Bade her: Do this, bear such a load, 
Go there—but they were cruel men. 
He knew she was his equal then. 
She must show him how well she rowed! 


Within the boat she took her stand ; 
He followed her unquestioningly, 

Got in, sat down, at her command ; 

She pushed the boat off from the land, 
And, with the current, sought the sea. 


Fierce yellow sunlight, beetling clouds 
Heaped up in blackness overhead ; 
Still air, in which the beasts were cowed, 
And all the sounds were over-loud— 
Yet Janet felt no thrill of dread. 
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Inland the sea-mews fled, that know 
The earliest tempest-mutterings ; 

The swallows, skimming very low, 

Dipped, and a livid western glow 
Glanced off their sheeny underwings. 


On through the ominous dusk the bark 
That knew no fear, that had no soul, 
Made for the sea. How should it hark 
The wind, or see the air grow dark, 
Or feel the widening waters roll ? 


And soulless as itself, and rash, 

Janet rowed on, elate and proud ; 
And thankful to escape the lash, 
Her fellow heard no waters dash, 

And did not see the gathering cloud. 


Speechless he drowsed for many a mile, 
Sunk to inert fatigue, half dead ; 

At last: ‘ It takes a long long while,’ 

He muttered. Janet turned—her smile 
Filled all his veins with sudden dread. 


He started, shook the torpid drowse 

Off him like water; all around 
The river heaved in waves; and soughs 
And moans of wind began to arouse 

The storm ; he could not see the ground. 


Black walls of stormy air shut in 

The boat; above, a gloomy vault 
Shattered by lightning; roar and din 
Where sea and hurtling stream begin 

Their desperate, endless rebuff and assault. 


* Woman!’ he shouted ; ‘ mad woman, speak!— 
Why did you let me sleep so long ? 
Where’s safety? Is it the sea you seek ?’ 
The tears fell into the spray on her cheek : 
* Help me,’ she wailed ; ‘I’m spent, you’re strong.’ 


His words! his prayer! No safety, then ; 
Madness and death. No means to avert 
That end. Far backwards lay the fen, 
And here, instead of a world of men, 
A danger no man shall desert. 
No. 626 (xo. cxtvi. N.S.) 
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Had she gone mad, perhaps, from fright, ~ 
This woman? ‘Oh, my God!’ he eried ; 
* To be alone at sea, by night ; 
Lost in a storm—no hope, no light ; 
A maniac for my only guide.’ 


She crouched upon the lowest plank 

And cried, and dashed her hands in the wave 
That drenched her dress, and made so lank 
And straight her hair—that slowly sank 

Them down towards the engulphing grave. 


The man stooped down and looked at her, 
Half-blind with swirling spray of the sea. 

Horror, impotent wrath, despair 

At heart! What did she say? A prayer? 
‘Poor crazy Janet ; look at me!’ 


Crazy! Then he was lost in truth— 

How wild his hope! how vain his trust! 
This woman—this, his angel of ruath— 
Had lured him to his death ; in sooth, 

To kill her would be merely just. 


Should he kill her? Sea and sky, 

In answering storms, heaved up, hung down ; 
They seemed to touch, they met so nigh. 
One moment more all else must die : 

Why should he kill her? Let her drown! 


‘Save me!’ she shrieked; ‘I cannot swim 
In such a sea.’ —A toppling bank 
Of waves. She sprang, and clang to him; 
Then noise, hate, storm, death, all grew dim; 
He caught her—tried to save her—sank ! 


A. Mary F. Roprson. 





JoHN DRYDEN. 


CCORDING to Savage Landor it is absurd to talk about schools 

of poetry. ‘ There is only one school, the Universe; one only 
schoolmistress, Nature.’ This is well put, and may seem at the first 
glance unquestionable ; but the remark will not bear examination. 
The Universe is no doubt the poet’s school, his schoolmistress Nature ; 
but the form in which he utters what Nature teaches him, the art 
that moulds his verse, giving to it beauty and proportion, is due in 
large measure to the predecessors or contemporaries whom he regards 
as his masters. The history of English poetry enables us often to 
‘race with singular distinctness this poetical succession,—the links 
vraich bind poet to poet, the relationship of a son to his father in 
verse. Indeed, our poets have acknowledged this relationship with 
the utmost frankness, and when it can be followed through several 
lives, as in many instances it may be, it is surely no fallacy to talk of 
a school of poetry. Gower, with some unreasonableness perhaps, 
called Chaucer his disciple; but even Chaucer, the first great poet of 
England, and still after the lapse of four centuries one of her greatest, 
was largely indebted for the development of his genius to the 
medieval poetry of France; and while the heart of his verse is 
English, it is often French in form. How much too he gained from 
his poetical fathers in that land of poetry—Italy—must be obvious to 
every reader. To Chaucer all our poets have been more or less 
indebted ; but his children in direct succession—Lydgate, Occleve, 
James the First of Scotland, Robert Henryson, and William Dunbar, 
for example—had not sufficient vitality to sustain a vigorous existence. 
Our second master-poet was more fortunate in his descendants. The 
school of Spenser embraces many a name in literature of which we 
are still proud, and the vast influence he exercised in his own age is 
felt as strongly in our own. ‘“ The Faerie Queene,”’ says Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke, ‘has never ceased to make poets.’ The ‘sage and 
serious Spenser’ was the first inspirer of Milton ; it was he who made 
Cowley ‘irrecoverably a poet;’ he was the admiration of Dryden, 
who calls him inimitable ; of Pope in his early days of enthusiasm ; 
of Gray when his judgment was as strong as his imagination; of 
Scott, who said he could have read him for ever; of Southey, who did 
read the great allegory thirty times; of Landor, who had Spenser in 
his heart of hearts; and of Keats who ‘ramped through the scenes 
of the romance like a young horse turned into a spring meadow.’ It 
must be acknowledged that in some of these poets the lineaments of 
Spenser are not visible. Neither Dryden, Pope, nor Gray belong to 
his family; but Milton, himself the immortal founder of a poetical 
school, confessed according to Dryden that he owed his parentage to 
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Spenser; Sir Walter Scott, the most imaginative writer of our cen- 
tury, belongs to Spenser’s line; and the relationship of Keats, the 
most sensuous of modern poets, to him ‘ who had of all that’s sweet 
tasted and seen,’ is as obvious as that Herrick, despite his originality, 
was ‘ sealed of the tribe of Ben,’ or that Pope belonged to the school 
of Dryden. 

It is more difficult to say who was the poetical progenitor of 
Pope’s great master. Dryden was not specially indebted to any single 
writer. To Cowley and to Denham his obligations are evident, and 
he owed more to Davenant ; as a dramatist he gained something from 
France, for he had the open mind which takes suggestions and 
assimilates ideas from many sources. His rivals accused hii of 
plagiarism—a fault which in the hands of a splendid poet like Dryden 
becomes a virtue, for what he takes in silver he gives back in gold; 
but he is not only, to quote the words of Robert Bell, ‘ of all English 
poets perhaps the most English,’ he is also, considering the large 
amount of work he accomplished, by no means wanting in originality. 

The late Professor Conington expressed his regret that no poet 
has done for Pope what Scott has done for Dryden, producing a 
biography which is a real contribution to the history of English 
poetry. Sir Walter's life of Dryden, like everything he wrote, has 
a charm and an interest which make the volume delightful reading, 
but it cannot be said that the work is altogether complete and satis- 
factory. Scott, with all his greatness, was often far from great 
as a critic; with all his industry he was sometimes hasty in his state- 
ments, and neither as a biographer of Dryden nor as an editor of his 
works does he seem to have done the best that it was in his power to 
do. No writer, however, could better appreciate the manly qualities 
of his hero; and the generous nature which disposed Scott to see 
what was good in others, and to be to their faults a little blind, was 
akin to that of Dryden himself. The men were alike also in the 
versatility of their genius, in their capacity for labour, in their 
freedom from the petty jealousies which so often agitate the minds 
of artists and poets. Scott was restricted in his work by paucity of 
information. For about forty years Dryden lived in the full light of 
a great city. He was known to all the playgoers, to all the drama- 
tists and pamphleteers, to every hack writer about town, to the wits 
who frequented Will’s coffee-house, to the courtiers who flattered 
Charles at Whitehall. No one was less inclined to shun publicity or 
even notoriety. His chief endeavour he said was to delight the age in 
which he lived, and the age was probably the worst in our history. 
He pleased it by pandering to its coarse tastes upon the stage, and 
he pleased the king and his nobles by a degree of adulation which, 
although the art was once familiar to poets, has probably never been 
exceeded. By all these means Dryden kept his name before the 
town through a long series of years, and yet this ‘famous poet,’ as 
his contemporary John Evelyn called him, is known to us chiefly 
through his writings. ‘His contemporaries,’ said Johnson, ‘ however 
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they reverenced his genius, left his life unwritten, and nothing there- 
fore can now be known beyond what casual mention and uncertain 
tradition have supplied.’ Since these words were penned the re- 
searches of Malone and Scott, of Bell and of Christie, have brought 
some fresh facts to light; but these facts are comparatively insig- 
nificant, and the statement made by Dr. Johnson a century ago is 
in the main true still. We must read the character of Dryden in 
his works. 

These works are known by name at least to all educated English- 
men. They fill many volumes, and abound in the delightful egotism 
which brings a poet into friendly relations with his readers. The 
personality of Dryden is not to be mistaken. His faults are glaring 
and utterly indefensible, but the man had a large heart, a generous 
disposition, an appreciation of what was right even when pursuing 
the expedient, and that ardent love of knowledge and capacity for 
work which show a noble spirit. Dryden, it must be owned, was 
more loveable than respectable. Lord Macaulay’s representation of 
his offences is not altogether a correct one—there is, for instance, 
no reason to suppose that he deliberately changed his religion in 
order to retain his pension; but that he often profaned his genius, 
turning it to vilest uses to serve a temporary purpose, he has him- 
self confessed in no uncertain language. The poet’s sin in this 
respect has brought with it a signal punishment. Much that he 
wrote is now unread, and is indeed unreadable. The twenty- 
eight dramas which represent the labour of twenty years are, with 
two or three exceptions, as dead as the plays of Aphra Behn or of 
Dryden’s arch-enemy Shadwell. Nowadays few men who are not 
professed students care one jot for Dryden as a comedian. A great 
man working with an unsuitable instrument, or using that instrument 
rashly, cannot indeed conceal his greatness. Power, which is this 
poet’s dominant characteristic, is visible throughout his plays, but it 
is power misapplied. The grossness of character and incidents, the 
improbabilities of plot, the inflation of language, and the violent 
conceits which mark the comedies and heroic plays of Dryden cannot 
easily be exaggerated. He cared little for the truth to life which 
should form the basis of a playwright’s work, and it would be difficult 
for a burlesque of the heroic style to surpass the absurdity of pas- 
sages written by the poet in good faith. But, in spite of a thousand 
faults which offend the critic as well as the moralist, his plays, like 
everything he wrote, bear the impress of a master’s hand. ‘ There 
are many things as finely said in his plays as almost by anybody,’ is 
the judgment of Pope; and it is true that even the weakest or most 
objectionable pieces contain passages of singular force and beauty. 
They show a command of rhythm which was destined to produce far 
more precious fruit in after years. The following lines are written 
so distinctly in the style which distinguishes his great poems, that a 
reader only partially acquainted with Dryden would not be likely to 
seek for them in a rhyming tragedy :— 
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When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat; 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit, 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay : 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day, 

Lies worse, and, while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possest. - 
Strange cozenage! None would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain, 

And from tiie dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 
I’m tired with waiting for this chemic gold, 
Which fools us young and beggars us when old. 





Dryden in his rhyming plays may be said to have put his genius 
to school. No doubt much of his consummate art as a verseman was 
gained through the long discipline which he underwent as a writer 
for the stage. His earlier poems, the * Heroic Stanzas,’ dedicated to 
the memory of Cromwell, written when he was twenty-seven ; 
‘ Astrea Redux, published three or four years later; and ‘ Annus 
Mirabilis,’ which celebrates ‘ the year of wonders 1666,’ the poet being 
then thirty-five years of age, display, with some notable qualities, a 
stiffness and crudity of workmanship which afford little indication of 
the splendid freedom, the impressive energy, the ‘long resounding 
march,’ and the masterly satire which distinguish ‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel,’ the ‘ Religio Laici,’ and ‘ Mac Flecknoe.’ The truth is, 
that notwithstanding his mature age, Dryden at thirty-five was but 
pluming his wings for flight. Had he died at the age of Burns or 
of Byron, he would have had no place amongst the great poets of 
England ; had he died even at the age of Shakespeare, the world 
would have been deprived of much of his finest work—of the 
‘Hind and the Panther,’ of the ‘ Virgil, which, if not accurate as 
a translation, is magnificent as a poem; of the ‘ Fables,’ in which 
the poet displays even more strikingly than elsewhere a superb 
mastery of his instrument; and of the ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ upon 
which, and upon the Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, written ten years 
before, he must rest his claim to a place among the lyric poets of his 
country. For we cannot agree with the author of the able mono- 
graph of Dryden, recently published in ‘ English Men of Letters,’ ! that 
the songs scattered through the dramas are ‘ of the very first lyrical 
merit.’ That they are extremely clever productions will not be 
questioned, for they are written by Dryden; but the bird-like sim- 
plicity of note that distinguishes the Elizabethan lyrists is wanting 
in these pieces. The art of the workman is more evident than, the 
inspiration of the poet, and the best of them in a poetical point of 
view are unfortunately so intolerably coarse that, as Mr. Saintsbury 
admits, they are ‘scarcely ever quotable.’ Strange to say, however, 
he expresses his regret that ‘the always melodious and sometimes 
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exquisitely poetical songs from the plays’ are not included in the 
Globe edition of the poems. We said that Dryden’s fame as a lyrist 
depends upon the lesser and greater Odes on St. Cecilia’s Day; the 
elegiac Ode on Mrs. Killigrew, although we cannot place it on the 
eminence awarded to it by Mr. Saintsbury, has also in it much of the 
fervour of imagination and force of wing which distinguish the genius 
of this poet. Dryden is never weak, but he sometimes allows his 
Muse to assume an awkward and prosaic attitude, and while this is 
perhaps permissible in an argumentative poem it is intolerable in a 
lyric. Mr. Saintsbury quotes the first stanza of this ode, and ob- 
serves that it may be pronounced ‘ absolutely faultless and incapable 
of improvement.’ It is assuredly very impressive, filling the ear with 
its music even if it fail to reach the heart. But immediately after 
the triumphant burst of the opening stanza the poet is content to 
forego his imagination and to exercise his ingenuity instead. The 
following lines remind us of the conceits which were so fatally dear to 
Cowley :— 
If by traduction came thy mind, 
Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good ; 
Thy father was transfused into thy blood : 
So wert thou born into the tuneful strain 
(An early, rich, and inexhausted vein). 
But if thy pre-existing soul 
Was formed at first with myriads more, 
It did through all the mighty poets roll 
Who Greek or Latin laurels wore, 
And was that Sappho last, which once it was before. 
If so, then cease thy flight, O heaven-born mind ! 
Thou hast no dross to purge from thy rich ore ; 
Nor can thy soul a fairer mansion find 
Than was the beauteous frame she left behind ; 
Return to fill or mend the quire of thy celestial kind, 


May we presume to say that at thy birth 
New joy was sprung in heaven as well as here on earth? 
For sure the milder planets did combine 
On thy auspicious horoscope to shine, 
And even the most malicious were in trine. 


Dryden’s chief successes, like those of Pope, were gained through 
the heroic couplet. He is the first great master of a metre which 
suits in an eminent degree the genius of our language, and, because 
it suits it so well, has been more abused and degraded than any other 
form of English versification. Not only throughout the last century 
had every warbler, as Cowper says, this tune by heart ; but the dullest 
of versemen, blessed neither with ear nor fancy, managed to rhyme 
and rattle in the measure of Dryden and Pope. Poetry became in 
numberless instances a mechanic art; for the age, as Mr. Matthew 
‘Arnold is fond of telling us, was an age of prose; but we must not 
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forget that it was the perfection of art reached by these poets which 
led so many inferior and worthless writers to imitate their strains. 
The form was one not difficult to follow, and unfortunately the dri- 
velling manufacturers of couplets who swell so largely the bulk of 
Chalmers’s collection did not know that their words were dead, 
their strain but the echo of a voice once full of melody and com- 
pass. Dryden’s verse is freer and nobler than Pope’s. If it be 
less perfect, it is more powerful, and there can be no doubt that 
there are lines in Dryden beyond the reach of his successor. Pope, 
said Rogers, is not to be compared to him ‘ for varied harmony of 
versification nor for ease.’ The remark is just, for he had the ear for 
music which the Twickenham poet lacked. His faults are the faults 
of carelessness, and his love of variety led him to trust too often to 
the assistance of the triplet and the Alexandrine. It is possible, 
however, to acknowledge Dryden’s larger compass as a rhymist, 
while confessing that there are passages in Pope which give us more 
delight than anything that Dryden has written. There is no pas- 
sage in his works so fine as the conclusion of the ‘ Dunciad,’ 
nothing either in his satires or argumentative poems that has the 
charm so difficult to describe but so keenly felt, which allures us 
again and again to the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. Dryden has no 
trace of the sportive fancy which makes ‘The Rape of the Lock’ 
the daintiest thing of its kind in our language—unapproached and 
unapproachable ; none of the pathos, itself not of the highest order, 
that gives its value to the ‘ Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady,’ and he 
has little in comparison with Pope of that wonderful happiness of 
expression which has even given to the platitudes of the‘ Essay on 
Criticism’ a singular vitality. But Dryden, despite all his faults. 
and deficiencies, has one redeeming characteristic which places him 
on a higher level than his successor. The mark of greatness is 
stamped upon all his writings. Again and again he degrades his 
high estate; but we never doubt for a moment that his estate is 
high. He has ever the kingly air about him, even when his acts are 
most unkingly. In reading his poems and his prose criticisms it is 
possible to forget at times that a gulf of two centuries separates us 
from this great English poet. His words, like his ideas, his illus- 
trations, and the very form of his sentences, are often those of a 
modern writer; but Dryden’s gross flattery of the great and his 
shameless pandering to the corrupt tastes of playgoers and readers, 
soon destroy the illusion created by his modernness of style. Re- 
member that he was the first poet of his time—for Milton, although 
he lived until Dryden had reached the age of forty-three, did not 
belong to that age, but ranks in poetical chronology with the Eliza- 
bethans—and then try if you can to conceive the spirit that prompted 
this great poet to prostrate himself with Eastern servility at the feet 
of wealth and rank. In dedicating a play to the beautiful Mary of 
Este, second Duchess of York, after praising her ‘incomparable 
beauty,’ which is ‘adored with the deepest veneration, that of silence, 
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since ‘our sight is so intent on the object of its admiration that our 
tongues have not leisure even to praise you,—the poet adds :— 


Your person is a paradise and your soul a cherubin within to guard it. 
If the excellency of the outside invite the beholders, the majesty of your 
mind deters them from too bold approaches and turns their admiration into 
religion. . . . Your person is so admirable that it can scarce receive 
addition, when it shall be glorified; and your soul, which shines through 
it, finds it of a substance so near her own, that she will be pleased to pass 
an age within it, and to be confined to such a palace. 


The Earl of Dorset is known as one of the Restoration noblemen 
who wrote verses. He made one success as a song-writer ; he wrote a 
few foul satires. No further claim has Dorset to poetical fame, yet 
Dryden does not scruple to write to this nobleman as if he held a first 
place in the literature of his country :— 


There is not (he declares) an English writer this day living who is not 
perfectly convinced that your lordship excels all others in all the several 
parts of poetry which you have undertaken to adorn. 


And again he writes :— 


For my own part I must avow it freely to the world that I never at- 
tempted anything in satire wherein I have not studied your writings as 
the most perfect model. 


Imagine Mr. Tennyson flattering in this absurd style a royal duchess, 
or professing his indebtedness, and offering the crown of poetry to a 
small poetaster of high rank, and the difference between the literary 
position of a great poet in the seventeenth century and of his 
descendant in the royal line in the nineteenth, will stand out in 
striking contrast. The Duchess of York, however, had beauty enough 
to bewitch a poet and to deprive him temporarily of reason; the 
Earl of Dorset was a student and a man of talent. In either case 
Dryden had some excuse for adulation; but the larger «umber of 
his portentous flatteries are addressed to men who in the estimation of 
posterity are undeserving of honour. Truly does Johnson say that 
‘when once he has undertaken the task of praise he no longer retains 
shame in himself nor supposes it in his patron.’ This vice, which is 
the disgrace of Dryden, was also that of the age. Another and more 
serious fault, that of impurity, has blackened still more the fair fame 
of the poet. Herrick excused the looseness of his lyrics by saying 
that though his Muse was jocund his life was chaste, and a similar 
defence has been set up for Dryden. It is a contemptible excuse, and 
one which he himself would have been too honest to make. The 
truth is that throughout his life he was a thoroughly gross writer, 
and though at times aware of his fault, and not unwilling to confess 
that he had been ‘ too much of a libertine in most of his poems,’ he 
sinned again and again after his confessions, and even in his old age 
‘profaned the God-given strength and marr’d the lofty line.” It 
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must be acknowledged, whether as an excuse or aggravation of his 
offence, that at times he seemed to be unconscious of it. ‘I will be 
bold,’ says the dramatist in his dedication of ‘ Limberham,’ ‘ to say 
that this comedy is of the first rank of those which I have written, 
and that posterity will be of my opinion.’ On the contrary, posterity 
has agreed, and justly agreed, to leave what Mr. Saintsbury calls the 
‘filthy stuff’ unread. Of another play characterised by Dryden as 
his best, the same writer observes that it is difficult to read it with- 
out disgust; yet Mr. Saintsbury is one of the most lenient of critics, 
whose moral estimate of the poet is to our thinking greatly too 
favourable. Even when Dryden is aware that his choice or treatment 
of subject may be considered reprehensible, he is not to be hindered 
on that account. ‘I own it pleased me,’ he says in one place, while 
admitting that his topic was obscene. It is but fair to add, however, 
that on this occasion he shows sufficient regard for virtue to bring 
forward a few reasons less bluntly coarse for the work he had under- 
taken. 

The perversion of power exhibited by the poet in the dramas 
written by his own admission to please the town, is a theme for the 
moralist. It is one upon which an admirer of Dryden does not wil- 
lingly dwell. Neither will he care to utter more than an expression 
of regret that the first man of letters of the age should have proved a 
turncoat in politics and in creed. In these respects, however, Lord 
Macaulay has, we think, greatly exaggerated his fault. Men ot 
the highest character have changed their party or their faith without 
a suspicion of insincerity. Is there sufficient ground for believing 
that Dryden was not sincere? Circumstances made him a Parlia- 
ment man in his earlier years, but it has been well said that he was 
by nature a loyalist. In discovering that Charles II. was the best of 
kings, he did but utter what nine-tenths of the nation believed; in 
discovering the true church in the Church of Rome, he reached a 
conclusion which, if one looks into the matter, is not so strongly 
opposed as it might seem to be at first sight to his Protestant con- 
fession of faith in the ‘ Religio Laici.’ In that poem he owns that 
he is not sure of his ground, and would be glad, if he could, to lean 
upon authority. 


In doubtful questions ’tis the safest way 
To learn what unsuspected ancients say ; 
For ’tis not likely we should higher soar 
In search of Heaven than all the Church before. 


And after hearing what our Church can say, 
If still our reason runs another way, 

That private reason ’tis more just to curb 
Than by disputes the public peace disturb. 


This is the statement of a reasoner whose hold upon his faith was 
not a strong one, and knowing Dryden as we do, we may say, with- 
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out injustice, that he was of all men the most likely to accept a 
convenient creed. He was never a hypocrite, but at the same time 
he was never profoundly earnest, and his conclusions upon matters of 
theology were of little moment to anyone but himself. It does, 
however, concern us to know that the change was not due to sordid 
motives, and of these we think Dryden must be acquitted. Broad 
as is the domain of poetry, there is no place in it for theological con- 
troversy. As an arguer in verse Dryden has no rival, but his amaz- 
ing skill in this line does but serve to prove the utter vanity and 
weariness of such poetical arguments. Poems like the ‘ Religio 
Laici, and ‘The Hind and the Panther,’ excite admiration, but 
they yield little delight ; the reader acknowledges their command of 
language and felicity of illustration, but, to use a Coleridgean phrase, 
they fail to ‘find’ him. The emotion excited by great imaginative 
verse is not aroused by these poems, and yet we may agree with 
Scott that the ‘ Religio Laici’ is ‘admirable,’ and with Macau- 
lay that in none of the poet’s works can be found passages ‘ more 
magnificent’ than in the marvellous fable in which the Church of 
Rome figures as a milk-white hind, and the Church of England as a 
panther, ‘ fairest creature of the spotted kind.’ In ‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel,’ in ‘The Medal,’ and in * MacFlecknoe, Dryden stands 
upon firmer ground. As a poetical satirist he has no equal in our 
language, unless it be his great rival Pope. In a successful satire 
there must always be much that is of local and temporary interest, 
and the immense popularity of the attack upon Shaftesbury was not 
wholly due to the literary merit of the poem. If it were possible by 
the help of imagination to think and feel as the citizens of London 
thought and felt in 1681, we should understand the eager interest 
with which the Poet Laureate’s political satire was sought after in 
the town. Four months before the publication, Shaftesbury had 
been sent to the Tower on the charge of high treason. He had pro- 
moted the Exclusion Bill, he had advocated Monmouth’s pretensions 
to legitimacy, he had been accused, although unjustly, of helping to 
invent the famous Plot; he was the people’s idol, for he detested 
the Papists; and so great was his power in the opposition that the 
Duke of York must have trembled in his shoes. A storm was raging 
in the State, and the tempest had been brewed by the ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor. The coffee-houses swarmed with political pamphlets,.the 
Whig party swore by Monmouth and Shaftesbury, the Tories stood by 
the Duke and the King. At this juncture Dryden appeared upon 
the scene, and attacked the revolutionary party with a genius which 
has made of what in weaker hands would have proved an ephemeral 
lampoon, a splendid and lasting addition to the literature of his 
country. It is the fate of all writers less than the greatest to lose 
a measure of their reputation by the lapse of time. Dryden, who 
seldom, if ever, chose an enduring theme, has suffered with the rest, 
but it is difficult to believe that time or change can make men 
insensible to the genius that has portrayed, in magnificent lines, 
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the characters of Shaftesbury and of Buckingham in the first part of 
this satire, or of Settle and Shadwell in the second. His vehement 
indignation against Shaftesbury is sustained, and indeed intensified, 
in ‘The Medal,’ but it has always appeared to us that Dryden’s 
greatest triumph as a satirist has been achieved in ‘ MacFlecknoe.’ 
It was ungenerous to select the poor man who gives a title to this 
poem as the type of dulness—the aged prince who— 

In prose and verse was owned without dispute 

Through all the realms of Nonsense absolute— 


for Flecknoe, who had been previously satirised by Andrew Marvell, 
was no fool. No doubt he was eccentric, and no doubt also he had 
written much feeble verse, but seeing that the Irish priest had sung 
his praises as ‘the Muses’ darling and delight,’ Dryden should have 
left his memory in peace. If the poet’s want of good feeling is blame- 
worthy, the consummate art with which he has fathered Shadwell 
upon Flecknoe makes us forget the fault :— 

Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dulness from his tender years ; 

Shadwell alone of all my sons is he 

Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 


And so he is chosen by the Prince as his successor, and is made to 
swear 

That he till death true dulness would maintain, 

And in his father’s right and realm’s defence 

Ne’er to have peace with wit nor truce with sense. 


The satire, which consists of scarcely more than two hundred lines, is 
indeed a masterpiece, and, apart from its intrinsic merit, has the 
additional interest of having suggested ‘The Dunciad’ to Pope. 
Nothing can be more fitful than the genius of a poet. Some- 
times it bursts into full blossom in early youth, and, as in the case 
of Coleridge, dies away again before a man has reached middle life ; 
sometimes the development is late but the growth is steady, and the 
crowning glory of his work is reserved for old age. Dryden had 
reached the mature age of fifty before he discovered his true bent as 
a satirist, and he was upwards of sixty before he achieved greatness 
as a translator and as a narrative poet. Of Juvenal, a poet after his 
own heart, he translated five satires, and claims to have made him 
‘more sounding and more elegant than he was before in English ’— 
no very extravagant assumption. This version, the work of several 
nands, has been superseded by Gifford’s, and, although Dryden trans- 
lated Persius, and much of Ovid, to say nothing of several minor 
efforts, the Virgil is his only translation that may be said still to 
have a public. And the ground of a popularity not yet extinct will 
be quickly evident to any reader who takes up that volume. Litera- 
ture has seen many changes since Dr. Johnson wrote the life of 
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Dryden, but his argument in favour of the poet’s Virgil remains in 
force to this day :— 

It is not (he writes) by comparing line with line that the merit of great 
works is to be estimated, but by their general effects and ultimate result. 
It is easy to note a weak line, and write one more vigorous in its place ; to 
find a happiness of expression in the original and transplant it by force into 
the version ; but what is given to the parts may be subducted from the 
whole, and the reader may be weary though the critic may commend. 
Works of imagination excel by their allurement and delight; by their 
power of attracting and detaining the attention. That book is good in vain 
which the reader throws away. He only is the master who keeps the 
mind in pleasing captivity ; whose pages are perused with eagerness, and in 
hope of new pleasure are perused again, and whose conclusion is perceived 
with an eye of sorrow, such as the traveller casts upon departing day. 


We agree with Mr. Saintsbury that poetical translation of poetry 
is nearly impossible. The conception of the poet may be conveyed, 
but all that is of subtlest beauty in his art is lost when his lines are 
transferred to another language, for the charm depends in chief 
measure upon the words, and the words are gone. This is peculiarly 
the case with regard to a stylist like Virgil; but if the translator 
has comparatively failed where success is unattainable, he has pro- 
duced a poem worthy of his genius. The Mantuan poet is some- 
times rendered with great force, often his finer points are missed, but 
when we have not Virgil we have Dryden. The command of versi- 
fication which makes his version of the ‘Georgics’ and ‘ Afneid’ 
so readable, is also amply displayed in the ‘ Fables.’ They are for 
the most part models of good English as well as of the art of 
narrative in verse. Chaucer, as readers long ago discovered, is not 
improved by a modern dress, but: if we prefer the originals to Dry- 
den’s paraphrastic versions, this does not. blind us to the merit dis- 
played in his energetic renderings of ‘ Palamon and Arcite, of the 
fable of the ‘Cock and the Fox’ (which Sara Coleridge has justly 
called ‘ witty and exquisite’), and of the ‘ Flower and the Leaf,’ which, 
if it be not Chaucer’s, as modern critics say, is assuredly not unworthy 
of that master. 


The only qualities (said Wordsworth) I can find in Dryden that are 
essentially poetical are a certain ardour and impetuosity of mind with an 
excellent ear. It may seem strange that I do not add to this, great com- 
mand of language. That he certainly has, and of such language too as it 
is most desirable that a poet should possess, or rather that he should not 
be without. But it is not language that is in the highest sense of the word 
poetical. 


Wordsworth’s criticism of his brother poets is generally acute, but it 
is rarely comprehensive. He confined his art within narrow lines, 
whereas it is limitless as the heavens, and comprehends within its 
ample space every variety of excellence. Dryden and Wordsworth 
are wide as the poles asunder, nevertheless the divine faculty can 
be recognised in both ; and if the latter reaches heights which by no 
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stretch of vision could have been made visible to Dryden, he too had 
a glorious strength of wing, a genuine though less lofty inspira- 
tion, and sang as no mocking-bird could sing. But while affirming 
that Dryden is unmistakably a poet, it may be admitted that just 
as Wordsworth sometimes falls from his high estate, and, to quote 
Scott’s phrase, creeps upon all fours, so does Dryden frequently 
exchange his singing-robes for the garb of the rhetorician. The 
difference between fine poetry and his superlative rhetoric cannot 
perhaps always be defined, but it is possible to put the finger upon 
passages and say, ‘ These are illumined with the fire of the rheto- 
rician, and not with the imagination of the poet.’ There are other 
passages which owe what life they possess to the subtlety of intellect 
and perverse exercise of fancy that deform the poetry of Donne and 
Cowley. The following lines, for instance, have been praised as ex- 
quisite poetry; in our judgment they savour more of exquisite 
conceit :— 


As precious gums are not for lasting fire, 
They but perfume the temple and expire, 

So she was soon exhaled and vanished hence, 
A short, sweet odour of a vast expense. 


In his attempts, by the way, to move the feelings, Dryden gene- 
rally fails, and in all his writings there is probably not a single line 
that ever drew a tear. There is, however, something like pathos in 
the noble prose passage in which he tells us that, although old, sick, 
and a cripple in the limbs, he thinks himself as vigorous as ever in 
the faculties of his soul, excepting only his memory; and ‘if I lose 
not more of it,’ he adds, ‘ I have no great reason to complain.’ And who 
can be insensible to the pathetic feeling with which the grand old 
poet—destined soon to pass away from the scene of his tritimphs— 
addresses his ‘ dear friend,’ the youthful Congreve :— 


Already I am worn with cares and age, 

And just abandoning the ungrateful stage ; 
Unprofitably kept at Heaven’s expense, 

I live a rent-charge on His providence : 

But you whom every Muse and grace adorn, 
Whom I foresee to better fortune born, 

Be kind to my remains ; and oh, defend, 
Against your judgment, your departed friend ! 
Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue, 

But shade those laurels which descend to you; 
And take for tribute what these lines express : 
You merit more, nor could my love do less. 


As a prose writer, it would be difficult to commend Dryden’s style 
toohighly. It is exactly adapted to its purpose: it is at once simple, 
forcible, and idiomatic, free from tricks, dignified, and, when occasion 
calls for it, eloquent. In his prefaces and critical essays Dryden 
proves himself to be a poet who has studied with no little diligence 
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the principles of his art. He is one of the few English poets of high 
excellence—they may be counted on the fingers—who deserve almost 
equal credit for their healthy judgments as critics. Right or wrong, 
his criticism is always manly, always intelligent, always rich in the 
suggestiveness which is the fruit of a fine imagination and of a 
capacious intellect. And in these delightful papers the poet appears 
before us as it were in undress, and talks of his projects and opinions 
as a man might talk over the fire with a friend. He deplores his 
faults, reveals his ambition, complains in good set terms of Lady 
Fortune, recounts the difficulties he has met with and the victories 
he has won. It was the ambition of every man of letters in those 
days to see the poet at Will’s seated in his tavern chair, that ‘ throne 
of human felicity,’ and haply to gain the highly-prized privilege of a 
pinch from his snuff-box. Dryden loved his place of honour, but he 
was never, if his own account may be credited, what Johnson called a 
‘clubable man.’ ‘ My conversation,’ he said, ‘is slow and dull, my 
humour saturnine and reserved; in short, I am none of those who 
endeavour to break jests in company or make repartees.’ There may be 
some exaggeration here, but it is probable that, like other men of 
letters, he was more disposed to be confidential in the closet than in 
society. With the pen in hand Dryden was at home, and incidentally 
in his prose writings he reveals his innermost nature, and makes us 
feel that the gross worldliness which so often degraded his genius 
never utterly debased it, but left a spirit finely touched and with many 


traces of its original brightness. 
5 & Joun DENNIS. 
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‘Lorp or ALL.’ 
A LOVE STORY. 


By Mrs. Herpert Martin, Autnor oF ‘ Bonnie Lestey,’ ‘ AN 
UNLEssoNED Giri,’ &c. 


‘AY dear Fellow,—I’ve found a paradise! A perfect Eden with- 

\ out a serpent in it in the shape of tourist or cad. An artist’s 
paradise that, I believe, hardly anyone knows of. It is called Pen- 
ruth; it’s a little fishing village in Cornwall, as I need not say. Such 
models, splendid set of people—such rocks—such a sea! I don’t care 
twopence about food and drink. I can’t say they are Elysian, but it 
doesn’t matter. I get some fish now and then and beastly bread ; 
but I live on the beauty of Nature. Come and do likewise.’ 

In this rapturous strain Vincent Randal wrote to his artist friends 
scattered about the world this glorious summer—please to date it at 
the last fine summer which can be remembered—in search of the 
picturesque. Vincent had found it to his heart’s content, and was 
revelling in his untouched paradise of sea, sky, and rock. And it 
even had the last thing needful, it had its Eve. But before the 
heroine of his idyll appears let me introduce you to Vincent Randal, 
artist, as he chose to describe himself, though as yet his income de- 
rived from art was nothing, plus a considerable balance the wrong 
way in studio and other expenses; nevertheless you could not 
enrage him more than by calling him ‘amateur.’ ‘If I have the 
misfortune to be well off, it isn’t my fault,’ he would say, with pathos. 
‘Don’t degrade me by calling me an amateur unless you want me to 
cut to pieces every canvas I have covered.’ 

He worked hard and painted well, but he had not the divine 
touch. At times despair seized him of ever getting beyond the 
‘pretty,’ and he would burn his best efforts in the madness of the 
moment of self-disgust. He hated the praises of the Philistines; 
but now and then his sensitive and womanishly tender nature shrank 
from the criticism of the friends who loved him, but saw through the 
mere talent of his painting, which never could rise above talent. It 
was a relief sometimes to be sitting quite alone at the feet of Mother 
Nature as she brooded grand and calm over the Cornish solitudes of 
vividly coloured glorious masses of majestic rock. It calmed and 
soothed the nervous, impressionable man, whose life was spent in 
fruitless chase after impossible ideals—ideal beauty such as his 
mental eyes had never seen, coloured with the light that never was 
on sea or sky ; ideal love such as he had never, might never attain to; 
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ideal honesty of purpose, purity of motive, heroism of sacrifice. And 
with it all he had moods of lightness, humour, reckless bonhomie, 
which covered all the contradictions and the unsatisfied longing of 
the man’s soul as the sparkles lay on the surface of the dark and rest- 
less waters. 

Vincent sat amongst the rocks painting, or trying to paint, but a 
mood of disgust at his work had seized him, and he was more in- 
clined to shake his fist at his canvas than to paint upon it. 

‘What a fool one is to attempt anything, he said to himself: 
‘ why not give it all up and simply take it in—like that bird up there 
—I'm sure he enjoys it all more than I do.’ He got up and stretched 
himself. He was neither tall nor handsome; there was nothing heroic 
in his appearance ; he was thin and meagre, his hair was beginning 
to be more grey than brown, but he looked every inch a gentleman 
and a good tellow. As he stretched his arms and stamped the pins 
and needles out of his feet, he suddenly saw a girl sitting opposite 
him on a rock, looking fixedly out to sea. Vincent perceived that 
she was unaware of his presence. He kept perfectly still and watched 
her; it seemed to him he had never seen a beautiful woman in 
his life before; all his old fancies faded, she was alone in her beauty 
before his eyes, as for the rest they were merely pretty. And Vincent 
despised prettiness. She was only a peasant girl; her white cotton 
bonnet lay on the rock beside her, she had a common stuff dress on, 
but she was simply and perfectly beautiful, the eye of a picture such 
as it is given to few to take into their souls. Around her was the 
setting of the cliffs and rocks; the pools of clear water at her feet, 
reflecting a clearer heaven of cloudless blue; beyond and away the 
sea, silvered with afternoon light, the glamour of high summer, the 
silence which had its own music. She was tall, taller than Vincent 
himself; her hair was burnt into a kind of brown gold, her eyes were 
deep and large—probably that brown which is called black; her 
features had that perfection which makes one almost forget to notice 
in what it consists. With her beauty there was that strange and 
indescribable pathos which enters into one’s heart one knows not how 
or why. 

‘ My last ideal,’ Vincent thought to himself, with a touch of self- 
scorn. ‘If she came nearer to me I should find her like the rest of 
them—another illusion gone.’ Yet he drank it in, and the sweet idea 
sank into his foolish heart. As he watched her, her face contracted 
with an expression of acute pain; she uttered a short, sharp sound, 
neither words nor cry, and stretched out her clasped hands towards 
the sea. Then she stood on her feet, hastily gathered up what she 
had dropped, turned and hurried away with the step of one who 
neither thinks nor cares of where she goes. In another moment 
Vincent’s eyes had lost their vision. 

He attempted no more painting ; he collected his paraphernalia and 
went back to his home—for the time being—in the very primitive 
little inn, ‘The Fisherman’s Rest,’ in the small hamlet of Penruth. 

No. 626 (xo. cxLvi. N.S.) oO 
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‘If she lives here I'll find her out,’ he thought, as he disposed his 
belongings in his small quarters; ‘and if I find her Pll know her. 
It will be my only chance of salvation. I hope she is a coarse, 
ignorant peasant girl.’ 

He knew all the villagers by sight, and most of them to speak to. 
They were a rugged but kindly set, and they all liked the ‘little 
painting gentleman,’ especially the children, whom he chaffed and 
petted, bestowing endless halfpence on those who had the loveliest 
eyes. His goddess was not amongst them, but there were a good 
many outlying cottages. Vincent made up his mind that he should 
find her in one of these. And at last he lit upon the one which 
enshrined her. He saw an old woman making nets at her door ; and 
though she was wrinkled and grown ugly with the sun and wind and 
the hard work of years, he fancied he traced a likeness, and he 
stopped to talk to her. He asked ber questions at first about the 
fishing and the storms, and then he entered on more personal ground. 

‘ Your husband goes out fishing, I suppose, like the rest ?’ 

‘I have none, sir, the woman answered, quite tranquilly ; ‘he 
went down in our boat twelve years come next October, with my only 
son. I and my daughter live here alone.’ 

Vincent’s heart beat. ‘ You've got a daughter?’ 

‘Yes, sir. It’s a pity she ain’t a lad. It’s hard work for women 
folk to make a living. I often wish I’d had the sense to bide as I 
was. I was better off, a deal, when I was in service at Sir George 
Tressilian’s. But my man was very steady and good to me; you 
may have heard on him if you're at Penruth—John Trevarroch. He 
owned a boat, and we were well-to-do, till he went down—and all my 
luck with him, she added, with the first touch of pathos in her 
rather hard tone. 

‘But you have a daughter ?’ 

‘Ay—Mary. She's a decent girl, but she’s got no better luck 
than the rest. Her young man—Will Penruddock—was drowned a 
little better than a year ago.’ 

‘Her young man?’ Vincent said; and as he spoke the picture 
rose again before his mind of the sad, beautiful figure, the eyes fixed 
on the sea, the hands stretched out to it, the inarticulate cry. 

‘Yes—her sweetheart ; they were to have been married. He 
was pretty well-to-do—owned some property here—a steady fellow 
and handsome. But it was her luck, like the rest on us, poor maid!’ 

‘I am very sorry. And how do you live now ?’ 

‘ As well as we can,’ the woman answered, with a sort of dreary 
dryness ; *‘ we work.’ 

* You have a very beautiful view from here.’ 

She glanced round indifferently. ‘ Ay, wellenough. It blows awful 
stormy in winter, I can tell you. You should hear it whistle through 
there!’ and she pointed to a deep chasm in the cliff, cut, as it were, 
right through from the elevation where they were standing down to 
the beach some hundreds of feet below—a giddy place to look down. 
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‘T am an artist—a painter. I should like to come and make a 
sketch up here.’ 

‘Ay, I know you are. You can come, of course, if you like to 
draught it. I can give you a chair out of the house.’ 

Mrs. Trevarroch was not cordial; there was something repellant 
in her manner, but something to be admired, too, in its way. She 
spoke well, her look was honest, if hard. Vincent thought it was 
that she was beaten into ruggedness by the cruel strokes of loss and 
misfortune. He was determined to make her his friend, for he was 
unreasonably sure that the woman whose image was filling his mind 
was no other than Mary Trevarroch, The very name began to 
identify itself with his remembrance of her. Mary Trevarroch of 
Penruth! The words had a kind of vague suggestion in them of a 
sweet patlietic poem. He lingered on talking to the mother in his 
gentle, easy way, which always won upon rustic minds, in hopes of 
the daughter’s return. But at last he had to go back again to the 
‘Fisherman’s Rest’ unsatisfied. 

He took the first opportunity of asking the landlord of this 
hostelry whether he knew anything of a widow named Trevarroch, 
who lived up the Eagle Cliff. 

‘Yes, I know her, sir. I knowed her husband well. A good 
fellow as ever breathed was Jack Trevarroch. He went down one 
night off Tintagel, and his son with him; and then poor Mary’s 
sweetheart, Will Penruddock—it’s a common tale in these parts. 
Mary’s a good girl, though she always held her head over high to 
please the lads.’ 

Vincent cleared his throat. ‘She felt the loss of her lover very 
much ?’ 

‘Ay, I reckon so. I’ve never seen much of her.’ 

‘She’s a very—a handsome girl, isn’t she? I think I’ve seen her.’ 

‘Handsome? Well, perhaps you'd say so; I haven't thought 
much on it.’ 

And this was all that was to be got out of mine host. 

The next day Vincent found his steps leading him along the 
same steep path; but this time he carried his painting-gear as a 
warrant for his appearance. The widow was at home, and came out 
to give him a chair, and to chat with him; but the daughter was 
not there. Vincent sat down, and idly dashed in a few strokes. He 
hardly saw what he was doing—his eyes wandered so often down the 
rocky way. Presently they brightened, as a tall figure, laden with a 
heavy basket of bread, came slowly upward. He flew down to relieve 
her of her burden, but she held it back with a look of half-amused 
surprise. 

The near view did not diminish one of her charms to him. 
On the contrary, the full open light of her wonderful eyes almost 
intoxicated a head which was at times but weak to such influence. 

‘Won’t you let me help you with your basket?’ he said, trying 
te speak in the most careless of tones. 
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‘No! Why should you? It’s not so heavy, and I’m used to it. 
You're the painting gentleman, I suppose, that mother spoke of,’ 

‘Yes. I have come up to try and get some sort of a picture 
of your beautiful cliffs from here. I sha’n’t be in your way ?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ she answered, carelessly. 

Her voice and way of speaking, like her mother’s, though rustic, 
was by no means unrefined. It had a certain music of its own, which 
suited with the melancholy beauty of her face. But though this 
face never lost, even while smiling, its pathetic lines, she had not in 
speaking any trace of the heartbroken maid he had expected to find. 
While her eyes had the expression of infinite sadness, and the curves 
of her lips were wistful, and at times even mournful, she spoke with 
a calm, not uncheerful air of everyday sense. The truth was that 
Mary Trevarroch had learnt to live utterly to herself. No hand had 
touched the secret wound since that bitter March night when Will 
Penruddock went down into darkness and silence. The dull require- 
ments of a hard and dreary life were to be met, and those alone must 
make her future. 

Vincent went back to his easel, while the girl took in her basket, 
and remained awhile inside the cottage ; then she came out, and, 
stepping behind him with the frankness of perfect ignorance of the 
world, she looked at his beginning. 

‘It’s nothing to look at,’ he said, glancing up at her; ‘I’ve hardly 
begun. Here’s a finished sketch, which is more worth your notice.’ 

‘Oh, those are the Twin Sister rocks,’ she cried with more ani- 
mation, one brown finger pointing over his shoulder, ‘ and the Lion’s 
Head. That’s just like—but the sea isn’t that colour.’ 

‘The sea is any colour; you have not looked at it enough.’ 

‘I not look at the sea enough!’ she said in a low, curious voice ; 
‘TI look at scarce aught else.’ Then she changed her tone again, ‘ Is 
it difficult to paint ?’ 

‘Try and see.’ 

‘Are you a great painter—in London—you come from London, 
the folks say ?’ 

‘No, I’m not, I'm only middling at everything. I break my 
heart over trying at it.’ 

‘That’s a pity: why don’t you give it up? But perhaps it’s your 
living?’ 

‘No, I'd make a poor living if it were. But it’s part of my life, 
I can’t give it up.’ 

* You're that fond of it ?’ 

‘I don’t know; I love it and I hate it, but it’s part of my life. 
Now, Miss Trevarroch, be very good to me—go and lean against that 
bit of red rock and I'll try and get you in.’ 

She laughed a short but merry laugh. ‘ Get me in the picture? 
It you like; but Miss Trevarroch! how queer it sounds. I’m no 
miss, sir.’ 
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* What are you—to such as me ?’ 

‘Plain Mary Trevarroch to you and everyone else, sir.’ 

‘Well, Mary, then please to go and do what I said, unless you 
are busy ?’ 

‘No, I’ve nothing much to do. Mother is cleaning the house for 
to-morrow,’ to-morrow was Sunday. ‘ How shall I put myself?’ 

‘ Anyhow, you can’t go wrong; and talk to me while I paint, I 
shall get on all the better.’ 

‘I haven’t much to talk about.’ 

‘Why not ? everything is new and interesting to me here; tell 
me about your life.’ 

‘ There’s nought in that that would amuse you,’ she answered in 
a dull, dreary voice, that reminded him of her mother; ‘it would be 
better for you to tell me how ladies live, who are gay and happy and 
have nought to trouble them.’ 

‘I don’t know many happy ladies in London—plenty who are gay 
enough. To me it would seem ever so much happier here at Penruth 
out of the noise and the bustle, with this free sweet salt air blowing 
from over the sea. Don’t let’s talk about London, I am trying to 
forget any world but this.’ 

‘Ah,’ she said in a quiet way, ‘it’s happy for you here perhaps ; 
you know nought of how we live in Penruth.’ 

‘Do you want to go somewhere else ? would it make you happier ?’ 

‘I don’t look to be happy,’ she answered, turning her eyes from 
him. ‘As for going away, sometimes I think I want to, sometimes 
I think I’d want to come back. I’ve never in all my life been ten 
miles from Penruth, but I’ve read about places.’ 

‘Do you care for reading, then ?’ 

‘I used to when I was a girl; our parson’s wife had me a great 
deal with her and lent me books, and Will was fond of reading in 
winter evenings.’ There was a silence, and then Mary said quite 
calmly, ‘ Will was the man I was to marry. He’s dead.’ 

‘You talk of when you were a girl,’ Vincent said, dashing into 
words to save himself from some embarrassment; ‘you are young 
enough now.’ 

‘Turned two-and-twenty. I don’t feel young.’ 

‘You've gone through a great deal,’ he said in a low voice, tender 
with sympathy. 

She looked at him with a kind of surprised gratitude, she was 
entirely unused to such sympathy, and it moved her deeply. Her 
composure left her and her under lip trembled. 

‘Oh! I have, I have!’ she said in a voice deepened by her 
emotion ; ‘ how kindly you speak to me; who told you about it ?’ 

* Your mother and others, and yourself—I saw you before.’ 

She blushed deeply. ‘* Where ?’ 

‘Down in the little cove there, under that cliff. I saw in your 
face that you had suffered.’ 
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She turned away her head, and put one hand over her eyes. ‘I 
didn’t know,’ she said, just above her breath. ‘I never saw you. 
Don’t talk of it now.’ 

Vincent had tact enough not to keep the same chord sounding, 
he chatted away about a hundred things. The dark eyes came back 
to him, and she was again the rather dignified matter-of-fact self 
that he had startled away. 

Vincent Randal had taken the plunge in good earnest, he went 
about from this hour haunted with a perpetual presence. Day after 
day the picture lingered on and the intimacy progressed, on her side 
a perfectly straightforward friendship which had not an afterthought ; 
on his, a gradual rising from admiration to passion, from passion to 
an irresistible depth of tenderness, for tenderness; if it comes at all, 
comes after, not before passion. 

One day he took a sudden resolution, packed up and went off for 
a walking tour, leaving his heavy goods at the ‘ Fisherman’s Rest.’ 
He wanted to try the antidote of absence. But it was ineffectual. 
Wherever he went, the impression of her pathetic beauty went with 
him; he could no more part with the inner vision than with the 
heart which enshrined it. ‘I will go back,’ he said, ‘I'll go back to 
Penruth, and ask her to be my wife. Come what may of it, I must 
tell her what she is to me, or I shall go mad. Perhaps I am a fool 
—on the whole I believe I am—perhaps it is only her beauty that 
has set me on fire to possess her, perhaps she is not what I believe 
her to be—one of God’s sweetest creatures, but I must put it to the 
touch, and I will.’ 

He went back to Penruth, and the very strength of his purpose 
quieted the restless fever he had been in since he left it. But he 
did not go to the cottage. He wanted her away from the influence 
of the hard, sad, prosaic mother and the life of her home; he wanted 
to get her to himself on the shore where he had seen her first, near 
the great murmur of her own sea. At last he met her there. She 
started when she saw him but did not blush. Her eyes were bright 
with kindness and pleasure as he came up to her and took her 
hand. 

‘You look surprised, he said, speaking with perfect ease now 
that the supreme moment of his fate had actually come. ‘ Did you 
not know I was back at Penruth ?’ 

‘No. [ve been up at the Hall; they wanted some help there 
getting the house ready for the family. My mother is a friend with 
the housekeeper. I am surprised you’ve come back.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I don’t know why. I fancied you’d gone for good.’ 

‘I went to see if it was “for good.” I found it was not, so I 
came back. Sit down here by me on this rock, Mary Trevarroch, and 
listen to me for a minute. I want to talk about myself, and you 
are to be so kind as to attend and try not to think it a bore.’ 

Mary’s straight black brows contracted a little with a somewhat 
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uneasy and puzzled expression. ‘It won't bother me, sir,’ she said, 
in a slightly confused tone, ‘but I can’t see what it can have to do 
with me.’ 

‘It has only to do with two people, and you are one of the two. 
The other is a man who sets up to be an artist, but who has never 
and will never make a great thing of art; a man of over forty, who 
is getting grey, and who never had any good looks at the best, who 
is not up to anything very particularly, but is not a bad fellow to 
live with. He came down into Cornwall last month in an aimless 
sort of way, drifting about like yonder seaweed ; and while he was 
there, one day he saw—what I believe he had been looking for all his 
life—a girl, who got possession of him heart and soul. She is very 
beautiful—very, very beautiful. But that isn’t all—that isn’t half. 
She is perfectly unconscious of herself, which adds a glorious nobility 
to her beauty. She is simple, and frank,andtrue. I know she is; [ 
see it in her eyes. She has a pure soul and a noble heart. Mary, 
what has she to say to the poor fellow that loves her? Mary, my 
beautiful darling, look in my face and say.’ ; 

A pale, cold, changed face was slowly turned to him, and her 
voice said in low and trembling tones, 

‘TI don’t rightly understand you, sir. I’m only an ignorant girl, 
and I suppose you are speaking out of a joke.’ 

‘ You dare think nothing of the sort,’ Vincent returned passion- 
ately ; a sudden touch that was almost like fierceness totally trans- 
forming his good-tempered face for the moment. ‘ What right have 
you to insult me by such a supposition? Dare one jest when one’s 
life is at stake?’ 

‘You want me to marry you?’ Mary said slowly, and with a 
sudden cold apathy of tone. The baldness of the words struck upon 
him in the glow and romance of his feelings painfully and jarringly. 

‘Yes, I want you to marry me, he repeated rather bitterly, ‘if 
that is the way you put it. I want you to know that I love you 
—love you passionately, Mary Trevarroch.’ 

‘Mr. Randal,’ she said, with her eyes still on his, and a sudden 
colour coming into her pale face, ‘I’d like you to understand me. I 
loved Will Penruddock.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ he said sadly, looking down at the sand at his 
feet. 

‘ Ay, but that’s not all. I love him now, though he is—dead— 
somewhere out there, and she stretched her arm out towards the 
sea. ‘I never have cared for anyone else, and I never can. When 
he went down I said good-bye to everything-—everything that makes a © 
girl like her life. D’ve been sick of mine nigh upon two years, but 
I’ve dragged on someway. It’s very good of you to speak like this 
to a poor ignorant girl like me, but it’ll be the best for you to go 
away and forget me quickly. Go away from Penruth and find some 
lady to love you.’ Then the tone which had been almost harsh 
changed to gentleness; she took his hand and kissed it. ‘ God bless 
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you! You're a good, good man. I wish I was a lady and free, and 
I'd love you, and try to make you happy.’ 

Vincent was carried away by the emotion which the touch of her 
lips on his hand brought him, carried away so far as to put his arm 
round her and kiss her. She drew back with an angry more than a 
confused movement. 

* You've no right, sir,’ she said, haughtily. ‘If I am a poor girl 
I gave you no leave. I'll gohome. There’s nothing more to say.’ 

‘ Mary, for God’s sake don’t leave me like that; don’t let me keep 
a memory of ‘you with anger in your face! I won’t vex you again. 
I won’t offend you again; only listen one moment tome. No one 
will ever care for you as I do. My dearest, I know you loved the 
man you had promised to marry. I know you haven’t forgotten him. 
I don’t ask you to do that. Iask for nothing but that you'll trust 
yourself tome. I'll make your life brighter, happier for you—so 
bright, so happy, so full of love, that in time my wife will give me 
her whole heart. Ill give you time, Mary, time to let the memory 
of the past cease to pain you. I'll not hurry you.’ 

*I don’t want to lose the memory!’ she cried, with vehement 
emphasis. ‘I love it better than anything. It’s the best of me. I 
can’t part with all I have left of the time I was happy. Oh! I was 
happy, though I was poor and ignorant as I am now; there was all 
the difference—all the difference.’ As she spoke she broke into pas- 
sionate crying, and before he could answer her she was on her feet 
and turning her face in the direction of the land. He did not 
attempt to follow her, a dreary sense of the hopelessness of the 
moment, something almost like dread of the determined resistance 
of the girl, kept him back. 

*A woman loves by the eyes,’ he said to himself with a sort of 
angry sadness, ‘and if one were to shower treasures of love upon her, 
she would. care nothing for that. She’s like them all.’ 

But Vincent’s mood changed before many hours had passed. The 
longing to possess this beautiful creature, nobly beautiful, unspoilt 
by the world, ‘a gem of purest ray serene’ set in so rough a casket, 
returned with uncontrollable fierceness, and he did a thing which, in 
his own eyes, was mean, the first meanness which he had ever com- 
mitted. He went to woo the mother. He knew that Mrs. Trevarroch, 
if she ever had them, had outlived all romantic views of life, and he 
represented his case to her with what he called to himself ‘ brutal 
vulgarity.’ He told her of the extent of his income, his position in 
life, the property he could settle upon his wife. Mrs. Trevarroch 
listened with every hard line of her face sharpened with eagerness— 
the bitter eagerness of life-long poverty. 

*She’s a born fool,’ was her comment on his unvarnished tale ; 
‘and when she knows it’s as much as we can do to find bread! A 
born fool. *Tain’t even as if Penruddock were alive—he might have 
kept her decently, and he was a good fellow; but she’s nought in 
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the world to look to now but want and trouble. I'll make her have 
you, Mr. Randal, bless you.’ 

Vincent shrank in-a sort of hatred from his ally, but he did not 
refuse the offer. He wanted Mary so much the more fiercely for its 
difficulty. But he was cautious; he met her every day for a week, 
but he did not press his suit; he met her with quiet seriousness and 
respect which touched her, he looked so sad. Her eyes dwelt on him 
so wistfully as to be almost tender—almost, not quite. Mary seldom 
was tender, though her heart was deep, capable of holding a whole 
ocean of love. One day he asked her bluntly and suddenly if she 
meant ever to marry him, or to break his heart ? 

Her eyelids quivered and her lips too in an attempt to smile. 
‘Men’s hearts don’t break,’ she said feebly. 

‘Don’t they?’ he returned. ‘ You know a great deal about 
them !’ 

‘I know nought about gentlemen,’ she answered, half sarcastically ; 
‘but I can’t believe in your remembering such as me long.’ 

* Mary, I don’t ask you to Jove me, remember. You have only to 
marry me. At least your life won’t be worse than it is.’ 

* It can’t be much,’ she said, under her breath; ‘ only I’m loth to 
leave—the shore.’ 

‘Think all it means—freedom from care, for you, for your 
mother F 

‘Hush!’ she returned, fiercely, ‘that’s what she’s put into you. 
Don’t make me do like that. Will it make you happy? even if I 
can’t love you ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, in a tone that had, however, no elation in it ; 
‘it is my only chance.’ 

‘Then take me, if you will,’ she cried, putting out her hands, 
‘and never say I played you false. My heart’s dead; but wha+’s left 
of me is yours, though it’s not worth your stooping to pick out of 
the gutter.’ 

He took her hands and pressed them to his heart, but something 
in her prevented him from trying to kiss her. She was hard, and his 
mood was chilled. 

In a few days Vincent returned to London to make preparations 
for his wedding. Before he left Penruth he gave Mary’s mother 
notes for 50/. that she might make some changes in her way of 
living at once. The woman who could not shed a tear for her bitter 
past, cried over the money. In a week a box arrived from London 
for Miss Trevarroch full of dresses, linen, and cambric fit for a lady. 
Mary tossed them over with scorn. ‘ My price,’ she said bitterly to 
her mother; ‘ he might have waited for that. I’m no pauper, and— 
and I hate em.’ With these last words violently spoken she broke 
out into a storm of sobs and tears. All the grief she had gone 
through had but seldom drawn a tear from her. 

But her heart told her she was ungrateful, and to please Vincent 
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she put on the plainest dress he had sent to welcome himin. He 
caught her to his breast with rapture. It seemed to him that being 
absent from her brought her wonderful beauty more vividly home to 
him each time. Cold as she was she set his ardent blood on fire. 
He put a ring on ber finger as they sat together on the rocks. Mary 
looked at him, then at the ring, and then she laid her hand on the 
back of his. ‘ Look there, sir,’ she said, with a curious smile ; ‘ did 
ever you see anything look worse? There’s my hard brown hand, a 
poor woman’s working hand, with a fine lady’s ring upon it. It only 
makes it look hornier and uglier. Please to take it off; jewels on 
me look like blue satin furniture would in our kitchen. Id rather 
not wear it, thanking you all the same.’ 

‘You are right,’ Vincent said quietly, drawing off the ring. 
‘The dear hand does not need it; a plain gold circle will look 
fitter.” And he kissed the third finger, which he stripped of its 
ornament. 

At the moment he kissed her hand he felt it suddenly twitch and 
struggle with a kind of convulsive movement which released it from 
his. Mary had risen to her feet. Her face was a ghastly white; her 
eyes, wide open, were filled with terror. Vincent following them saw 
that they were fixed upon a boat which was nearing the shore. A 
man in a sailor’s dress with a red cap was in it. Vincent thought 
that the boat had come from a brig which was anchored a mile or 
two out. He had scarcely time to forma collected thought when 
Mary uttered a cry—it hardly sounded like a human voice, more 
like the scream of a wild bird—‘ Come back, come back from the 
dead, to curse me!’ These words somehow shaped themselves. As 
the boat grated on the shore she turned, flung up her arms, and 
rushed away up the steep cliff path as if she were pursued by the 
furies. Vincent, calm as English gentlemen are wont to be in the 
face of a great emergency, stood and watched the sailor in the little 
ship’s boat. He had no manner of doubt who it was. It was the 
magnificent figure of a young Hercules that leapt out and hurried 
towards him—with blue eyes aflame with passion, which turned the 
ruddy brown of his face a curious grey—perhaps six foot three in 
height, certainly not less. Vincent looked like a pigmy by his side, 
and in spite of the distortion of jealous anger the fellow was divinely 
handsome. Vincent saw this with his usual bitter candour towards 
himself; he saw the golden-brown beard and curling hair, the fine 
aquiline nose, the vividly blue eyes. These were what had stolen 
Mary Trevarroch’s heart, which had been ice to him. It was all over. 
The sea had given up its dead to blast the hope of his life. He 
answered Will Penruddock’s incoherent fierceness of question and 
invective with a quiet ‘ You are the sailor, Penruddock, who was 
supposed to be lost ?’ 

‘Iam. And that was my lass, my sweetheart. What dared you 
do with her?’ 

‘I was going to marry her.’ 
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*You—damn you!’ 

‘No, you needn’t do that,’ Vincent returned with careless grace. 
‘She thought you dead—naturally enough, I suppose ; and she was 
so good as to be willing to become my wife, without pretending to 
care for me. There is no occasion, that I see, to swear at me. I 
have acted in perfect good faith, so has she.’ 

‘She wants to marry a gentleman, I suppose, not a poor fellow 
like me, Will began, trying to speak more calmly, but breaking off 
again; ‘but Ill ask her. Ill be sure before I go away and get 
drowned, as she thought I was. She shall say which of us it is 
to be.’ 

And leaving Vincent, he leapt up the rocks of his own familiar 
shore in pursuit of the girl who had fled from the awful vision, as 
she believed, of her dead love. He stumbled over something, and 
looking down, he saw that it was a woman lying insensible—a mere 
heap of clothes it seemed at first, but stooping and turning her, he 
saw Mary Trevarroch’s face with closed eyes and white parted lips. 
Will gathered her to his bosom with a sudden change from pas- 
sionate anger to passionate tenderness, rocking her in his arms, 
trying to warm her lips and cheeks with kisses. When her eyes 
fluttered open they fell on his. 

‘Will, she said, faintly, but smiling as if she had awoke in 
heaven, ‘is it you or your ghost ?’ 

‘Me—my living self—darling of my heart. Mary, who shall 
part us? You don’t love anyone but me? God surely never 
brought me back—the only one out of the crew—for that. You're 
my lass still—mine!’ 

The words brought remembrance which the first anguish of her 
joy had blotted out. She sat up and put her hand to her head—it 
was the hand Vincent had kissed a few minutes ago! She looked at 
it strangely, and, rising to her feet, tried to move without Will’s 
help, but her limbs failed her, and she leant against the rock, a little 
turned away from him. Will stood and looked at her with a curious 
mixture of love, and fierceness, and terror in his face. At that 
moment Vincent Randal came slowly up, and stood before them. 
Mary looked at the two men with a quivering face, and then, putting 
up her clasped hands, she dropped at Vincent’s feet. 

‘He’s come back—come back!’ she sobbed out. ‘Oh, sir, I love 
him! I told you I did. You can’t say I was false. I thought in 
time I'd live to forget him, and I meant to be good. Oh! tell him— 
tell him!’ and she dropped her head upon the ground. 

‘What am [I to tell him?’ Vincent asked, in a slow stern voice. 
* You can tell him best yourself what there is to be told. Good-bye, 
Mary Trevarroch.’ 

He had not left them long before he hated himself. He half 
turned to go back as he heard her sobbing, but he dared not trust 
himself. He went to the ‘Fisherman’s Rest,’ and packed up his 
things; then he sat down and wrote:—‘ Forgive me for speaking 
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cruelly, my poor girl. I know what you meant me to tell him, 
though at the moment I could not answer you as I ought. Tell 
him now from me that I honour you, and have always honoured you 
as much as I loved you. You did not say Yes to me at last 
because [ had some worldly good to offer you ; you saw it was what 
I wanted, and you meant to make me happy. But your true heart 
spoke when you said No, not Yes, to me. We are both spared 
much. Good-bye, and God bless you, Mary. I need not bid you be 
true to Will Penruddock, whom the depths have given back to you.’ 

As he wrote the last words the evening darkened so fast he could 
scarcely see what he had written, and he laid down the pen. At 
that moment someone knocked. He opened the door, and saw 
Mary Trevarroch in her peasant dress. He took her hands, which 
were damp and icy cold, and drew her into the room. She looked 
at him, trembling in every fibre of her frame. 

‘They tell me you're going early to-morrow, sir, she said, in a 
scarcely audible voice. 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

‘Oh, you’re not angry with me, then? You don’t hate me since 
you speak so! Mr. Randal, you understand ?’ 

‘Yes, I understand. I was writing to you to tell youso. Does 
Will understand too ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she murmured, with drooping head. ‘But I'd like to 
ask your pardon before you go, Mr. Randal. You've been so good 
—so good tome! The things are all sent back,sir, I never wanted 
them.’ 

‘No,’ he returned, in the same quiet, half apathetic tone. ‘I 
know that; and neither do I want them.’ 

‘ You'll try to forgive me ?’ 

‘I’ve nothing to forgive; on the contrary, I have one thing to 
thank you for, Mary. I’ve all my life been hunting for ideals, you 
have helped me a good deal. I see there are women who can love. 
Love is still now and then “lord of all,” not money. Good-bye. 
My dear, let me kiss you for good-bye, for I shall never see Penruth 
nor you again, most likely. You will be married soon ?’ 

*I think so.’ 

‘ And then ?’ 

‘We shall live here—he will get a boat of his own in time, he 
hopes.’ 

‘Ah! Isee. I hope so too.’ 

He kissed her on the cheek and turned away from her ; before she 
had closed the door he had torn his letter into atoms. 

Next day Vincent Randal was in his old world again, and it did 
not perceive any difference in him. 

Will Penruddock had a wedding present from an unknown and 
only guessed-at benefactor, which enabled him to become the owner 
of a boat in the place of that he had lost. In spite of this, and of a 
handsome present from the same unknown source, the widow Tre- 
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varroch resented her daughter’s choice with persistent bitterness. In 
the unearthly light of the strange dawn of her happiness which had 
seemed so long to have set, Mary cared little for that. Whether 
the light lasted and was enough always to shine upon the rough 
pathway of her future life, I can but guess. It is much if only a 
few steps are so lighted, for to many is given only the sullen grey of a 
cloudy winter, which never breaks into summer this side the grave. 
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Rozsert SoutrHEey AND CAROLINE BowLes.! 


LTHOUGH there is much in this volume which we have read 
witn interest, the first reflection it suggests springs from the 
fragility of second-class literary reputations. They remind us of the 
photographs of departed friends, to be met with in most collections, 
which fade insensibly, losing year by year something of their fresh- 
ness and life, until they become the shadow of a shade, and vanish 
quite away. Such has been the fate of the accomplished lady who 
shared so long and so largely in the friendship of Robert Southey, 
and at length became his wife. Of the readers of the present gene- 
ation who may open this volume or glance over these pages, we 
question whether one in a thousand has ever so much as heard of 
‘Emily FitzArthur’ or the ‘ Birthday, or of the numerous contri- 
butions of Miss Bowles to ‘ Blackwood, or to the ‘ Keepsakes’ and 
other annuals of a former age. Yet she was ranked high amongst 
the literary characters of that time by her contemporaries. Henry 
Nelson Coleridge styled her ‘the Cowper of our modern poetesses,’ 
and Southey himself speaks of her in the ‘ Doctor’ as‘ Caroline Bowles, 
whom no authoress or author has ever surpassed in tenderness 
and sanctity of feeling.’ These are the expressions of enthusiastic 
friendship and warm affection; they are not criticism, and they 
shrivel into dust beneath the touch of Time. In spite of the 
meritorious effort of Mr. Dowden to revive these memorials of the 
past, he must be well aware that the sentence of oblivion cannot be 
reversed ; Miss Bowles cannot claim so much as a page in Mr. Ward’s 
charming selections from modern poetry, and she will be remembered 
—if she be remembered at all—as the friend and wife of Southey. 
In justice to her modest, unassuming character it must be added 
that she herself would have desired no other or higher fame. 

The literary reputation of Robert Southey stood, and still stands, 
on a far loftier pedestal ; amongst his contemporaries few had risen 
higher. Landor justly said of him, ‘ Never in the course of my 
existence have I known a man so excellent on so many points.’ 
Coleridge compared him to Marcus Cato as the man ‘ likest virtue.’ 
Sir Henry Taylor, who still bears a living testimony to the merits of 
his friend, goes so far as to declare that, ‘although there were 
greater poets in his generation, men of a deeper and more far- 
reaching philosophic faculty, it may be said of him justly, and with 
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no straining of the truth, that of all his contemporaries he was the 
greatest Man.’ Southey himself, who was not wanting in self-asser- 
tion, did not hesitate to claim a place in the foremost rank of a 
great literary age—the age which produced Byron, Shelley, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge. With the utmost respect for his memory, 
both on account of his private virtues and his literary talents and 
industry, this verdict cannot be supported against the judgment of 
the next generation and of posterity. The reputation of most of the 
men we have just named has extended and increased—that of 
Southey has prodigiously declined; indeed, when we consider his 
power of imagination, and his command of poetical language, as 
displayed in ‘ Roderick’ and ‘ Thalaba’ and in some of his early 
ballads—when we recall his vast reading, his pure and correct style, 
his indefatigable industry for nearly half a century in every branch 
of prose composition—we are astonished that the ultimate result 
should be so small. Probably none of the best writers of the earlier 
years of this century is now so little read. His poems are almost 
forgotten, his greatest literary labours are unknown, and were not 
always completed. Probably the ‘ Life of Nelson’—a small volume, 
but a real classic—will survive all its weightier congeners, and 
the ‘ Holly Tree’ will retain a place in the poetical miscellanies of 
the future. Nothing could be more unlike the position which 
Southey conceived his own works to oocupy, than that to which they 
have already descended. Nobody would dream of republishing any of 
them; they scarcely appear as vendible commodities in the catalogues 
of the secondhand booksellers. 

It would carry us too far from our immediate purpose to investi- 
gate the causes of this failure. ‘ There is a good deal in the letters to 
Miss Bowles that tends to explain it; but nothing to mitigate the 
severity of the sentence. They exhibit the charm of Southey’s 
private character, his affectionate disposition, his firm and zealous 
friendship, his simple tastes, his purity and piety of thought and 
life. But they also display the asperity and intolerance of his literary 
judgments, his bitterness towards those from whom he differed, 
and his indulgence to his own crotchets and opinions, to which he 
clung with the spirit of infallibility. Nothing could be more 
amiable than his relations to Miss Bowles, governed by the tender- 
ness of a friendship which ripened into love. But in the course of a 
long correspondence, whilst they deal in profuse compliments to one 
another, they contrive to distribute pretty severe blows to everyone 
else. We shall quote some of these passages, which are amusing and 
characteristic. 

Byron and Jeffrey were two of Southey’s ‘ favourite aversions,’ as 
the phrase runs. Although he boasts that he is ‘inirritable to any 
attacks through the press,’ he adds :— 

‘When I have taken occasion to handle Jeffrey, or found it neces- 
sary to take up the pen against Lord Byron, it has been more with a 
feeling of strength than of anger—something like Rumpelstiltzchen 
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feels when he lays his paw upon a rat.’ Rumpelstiltzchen was his 
favourite cat. The sentence is not only absurd but oo 
The pronoun ‘ what’ is left out, probably by accident. But Rumpel- 
stiltzchen might have found such rats as Byron and Jeffrey too strong 
for his claws. In the eyes of Southey Lord Byron was simply ‘a 
bad man.’ 

In 1824, when Southey was busily engaged on his ‘ History of 
the Peninsular War,’ Miss Bowles informed him with regret that 
another history of that war was in preparation under the auspices of 
the Duke of Wellington. The work thus announced is obviously Sir 
William Napier’s immortal narrative. To this Southey replies :— 

Your news is new to me; but it does not surprise, and can in no degree 
injure me. Indeed, I do not think it will affeet Murray’s interest, who is 
the person interested ; for the intended work will prove a military history 
exclusively. The Duke refused to communicate any papers to me, upon the 
ground that he reserved them for such a work. He said that I should do 
as everyone who wished to make a popular work would—ascribe more to 
the Spaniards than was due to them. In this he is mistaken. But the 
truth is he wants a whole-length portrait of himself, and not an historical 
picture in which a great many other figures must be introduced. By good 
fortune I have had access to papers of his of a much more confidential 
nature than he himself (I am very sure) would entrust to anyone. And 
I have only to wish the work which he patronises may come out as soon 
as possible, that I may make use of it. For my third volume, in all like- 
lihood, it will come in time, and then it will save me some trouble, for I 
may rely upon its authority in mere military points. This must be the 
reason why Murray announces my second volume so prematurely, when 
only twenty-six sheets are printed out of a hundred. I shall neither hurry 
myself nor be hurried. And you need not be told that I shall everywhere 
speak of the Duke exactly as I should have done if he had behaved 
towards me with more wisdom. Let who may write the military history, 
it is in my book that posterity will read of his campaigns. And if there 
had been nothing but a military interest in the story, the Duke might have 
written it for me. 


The Duke of Wellington appears to have judged Southey’s quali- 
fications as a military historian more corr ectly than Southey himself, 
and a pen of a very different trempe was chosen to record his ex- 
ploits: Southey sinking into the very abasement of self-delusion, 
and unconscious of the melancholy fate which awaited his own 
quartos. 

Of Dean Milman he says :— 

The paper on Milman I have not read, caring too little for any such 
subject. I know Milman, who spent a summer here some years ago. He 
was then a little spoilt by Etonism, and has since been more so by admira- 
tion, fashionable society, and prosperity. 


So much for the author of the ‘ History of Latin Christianity,’ 
which will certainly outlive Southey’s ‘ History of the Peninsular 
War.’ 

Mr. Hallam does not fare better. Of him Southey writes :— 
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To-day I returned the proofs of the severest criticism I have ever 
written. It is upon Hallam’s ‘ Constitutional History,’ a book composed 
in the worst temper and upon the worst principles. It contains even a 
formal justification of the murder of Lord Strafford. I am acquainted 
with the author, and should, therefore, have abstained from this act of 
justice upon him, if he had not called it forth by some remarks in his 
notes upon the ‘Book of the Church,’ which take from him all right 
of complaint. You will see I can be angry, not on my own score, 
because any attack on that book only serves to prove its strength, &c, 


Yet, if we are not mistaken, Hallam’s ‘Constitutional History’ 
survives even Mr. Southey’s ‘ Book of the Church.’ 

Mr. Southey’s notion of Lord John Russell was that ‘he scruples 
at no subterfuge and no falsehood that will serve his purpose for a 
time ’"—not exactly what is commonly thought of Lord Russell ! 

Poor Mrs, Barbauld, with her exquisite delicacy and warmth of 
feeling, is described as ‘cold as her creed,’ because she happened to 
be a Unitarian ; and ‘ her niece, Miss Lucy Aikin,’ when I saw her 
(which was before she commenced historian !), pert as a pear-monger.’ 
What that may be we do not know. It might be supposed that a 
* pear-monger’ is a person who sells pears. We fail to see the point 
of the comparison. 

Charles Lamb, Mrs. Opie, Hannah More, Charles Butler, William 
Howitt, Hayley, Charlotte Bronté, and a multitude of other excellent 
and accomplished persons come in for some of these rough touches 
of Southey’s pen, and Miss Bowles is never behindhand in adminis- 
tering a few pin-pricks in her small way. It is melancholy to think 
what backbiting and slander very good people are apt to indulge in 
at the expense of their fellow-creatures. Southey, it seems, with 
characteristic blindness, wished this correspondence to be. published 
for the benefit of future ages; but his representatives have shown 
but little judgment in giving it to the light. Many passages leave 
a bitter taste in the mouth, and we doubt whether any portion of it 
will raise Southey’s reputation or give a reputation to Miss Bowles. 

On all questions connected with politics and religion, Southey 
laboured under insuperable prejudices aud a rank intolerance. His 
standard of excellence appears to have been the Georgian age. On 
the death of that excellent monarch, King George IV., in 1830, he 
exclaims :— 


There is something melancholy in having seen the end of the Georges, 
the Georgian age having been in part the happiest, in part the most 
splendid, and altogether the most momentous age in our history. We are 
entering upon a new one, and with no happy auspices. 


To a mind so constituted the era which was ushered in by the acces- 

sion of William IV. and the Reform Bill, was not a time of promise 

and delight. Accordingly, Southey’s letters betray the terrors of a 

Tory mad with fright. He believes that there is a plot of Sans- 

culottes to murder the King and the Duke on their way into the City. 
No. 626 (xo. cxuvi. N.S.) P 
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He doubts whether he can make his way to Coutts’s bank in the Strand 
with a 10ol. cheque in his pocket. The end of all things is at hand. 
We make all allowances for an elderly literary gentleman whose 
nerves are shaken, and whose head is not very strong. But we have 
some difficulty in discovering in all this Sir Henry Taylor's Great 
MAN. 

The personal relations of Mr. Southey and Miss Bowles are 
always pleasing, especially when they speak of their blackbirds, their 
nuthatches, and their favourite cats. For both of them had a keen 
sense of the charm and beauty of nature, and a-strong yearning for 
domestic affection. But the objects of domestic affection were denied 
them ; for Miss Bowles was a solitary woman, and Southey’s hearth 
and home were overcast by the illness of his wife. Hence they 
derived an unbroken pleasure from a sympathetic correspondence 
carried on between the hills of Westmoreland and the borders of the 
New Forest, but they rarely met. Their intimacy began in 1818'by 
a humble appeal on the part of Miss Bowles that the great Mr. 
Southey ‘ would devote some leisure hour to the perusal of a manu- 
script, hardly to be called a poem ’—for Miss Bowles always speaks 
very modestly of her own performances. Southey not only read but 
admired ; for he was touched by the graceful and flattering letter 
which accompanied the poem, though the sterner judgment of Mr. 
Murray declined the publication of it. But the basis of a lifelong 
friendship was laid, which was of far more importance. Southey’s 
opinion of Miss Bowles’s literary powers was so high that he pro- 
posed to her in 1823 a ‘ literary union,’ the offspring of which was 
to be a joint poem, written after the manner of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays, on the legend of ‘ Robin Hood,’ seeing, as he says, 
no just cause or impediment why R. 8S. and C. A. B. should not thus 
be joined together. The lady took a more sober view of this perilous 
alliance with the author of ‘Thalaba,’ and she soon found (as she 
anticipated) that she made a bad hand of‘ Thalaba’s’ prosody. It was 
to her ‘like attempting to drive a tilbury on a tram-road. You 
would laugh to see me in the agony of composition.’ So at last 
the scheme dropped. But if Southey had not been the most guileless 
of men, we might suspect the bard of a deep-laid plot upon the 
lady’s affections. 

Thenceforth the intimacy increased, and as a sincere record of a 
literary life it becomes interesting. Southey relates to his cor- 
respondent all his incessant labours, his articles for the * Quarterly, 
his squabbles with editors and publishers, his plans of greater works, 
some of which remained unaccomplished, and the results of his inde- 
fatigable reading, of which the most complete evidence is to be found 
in that strange and amusing book the ‘ Doctor.’ There Southey gave 
a free rein to his learning and to his drollery: nobody but himself 
could have written it. Some twenty or thirty years were spent in 
collecting the odds and ends of this singular conglomerate, which 
was at last moulded into shape. The ‘ Doctor’ is certainly the most 
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characteristic, if not the best, of Southey’s prose writings. It deserves 
to retain a place in literature, not only for its originality, but for its 
pathos and for its fun. Miss Bowles said of it with truth, ‘There 
is the concentrated essence of a life’s reading in these two volumes; 
and, better, of a life’s feeling ; and, best of all to me, I found you in 
every chapter.’ Southey, who is not afraid of startling comparisons 
with past greatness, replies, ‘There is something of “Tristram 
Shandy,” in its character, something of Rabelais, more of Montaigne, 
and a little of old Burton, but the predominant character is my own.’ 
He appears to have thought that there was no great disparity between 
himself and these eminent persons. 

It was Southey’s misfortune that he was compelled to write book 
after book, and article after article, for the daily bread of his family. 
His means were small, his pension inconsiderable, and literature was 
his chief resource. Literature is a charming mistress, but a bad 
servant-of-all-work. Upon the whole, whatever he did best in this 
kind of composition for the market is to be found in his biographical 
writings: he found biography pleasant, easy, and profitable. We 
have already mentioned with all honour his ‘ Life of Nelson,’ to which 
he subsequently added the lives of other naval heroes. 

The ‘ Life of Wesley’ is a valuable contribution to the history of 
Methodism, and the ‘ Life of Cowper’ an interesting psychological 
study. Of Cowper, however, he says in these letters, that some 
mystery remains unrevealed, and that it might have been disclosed 
from Mr. Newton’s correspondence. But he adds that ‘ his mind is 
made up that, if it ever be revealed, it shall not be by himself. It would 
mingle too distressingly with all one’s thoughts and feelings concerning 
Cowper.’ Had Cowper committed, or imagined himself to have com- 
mitted, some crime? We shall never know. But the probability is, 
that it was a mere hypochondriacal and imaginary effect of his state 
of mind, as Southey suggests. He was most unlikely to have com- 
mitted any grave offence, but very likely to imagine that he had 
done so. 

‘Genius,’ says Southey in one of these letters, ‘is common enough 
(I had almost said too common), but nothing is so uncommon as the 
good sense which gives it its right direction.’ That is a saying worth 
remembering ; but it is impossible to read this correspondence without 
feeling that, if Southey had a good deal of genius, the allowance of 
good sense was not always in proportion to it. Mr. Dowden, with 
the enthusiasm of an editor, declares that he was a man ‘sound to the 
core,’ though cursed with an irritable nervous system, ‘ dangerously 
excitable.’ This must be the excuse for the numerous harsh, incor- 
rect, and intemperate judgments to be met with in these pages. But 
we are reluctantly led to the conclusion that Southey, in spite of his 
high principles and his noble aspirations, was singularly incapable of 
forming a just opinion of his contemporaries or of the times in which 
he lived. The French Revolution half turned his youthful brain in 
the direction of democracy, and he wrote ‘Joan of Arc.’ Subse- 
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quent events twisted him round, and he wrote the ‘ Vision of Judg- 
ment.’ The Reform Bill was to him a letting loose of all the powers 
of evil. Something, therefore, was wanting to give his genius its right 
direction. 

Mrs. Southey, who had long been a complete invalid, died in 
November 1837, and at about that date this published correspondence 
ends. The later letters of Miss Bowles are lost; and the editor has 
wisely abstained from entering at greater length on the circumstances 
attending the marriage of Southey to her who had so long been the 
cherished depository of his thoughts and feelings. The marriage 
cannot be said to have been an unhappy one, for never were two 
human beings better suited to each other. But it was accompanied 
with very painful incidents. Southey’s mental powers began to give 
way. ‘ He had been,’ says Mr. Dowden, ‘an Arab steed bearing the 
load of a packhorse ; he bore it long and well, then quivered and fell 
by the way.’ But in those hours of darkness, that antechamber of 
the tomb, it was no slight alleviation of the griefs of failing nature 
that one who entirely knew and loved him was by his side, and his 
eye brightened to the last with a momentary intelligence at her 
name. Nor do we suppose that Caroline Bowles ever regretted the 
sacrifice she had made in becoming his wife, though Mr. Landor 
styled her ‘a martyr and a saint.’ She possessed one of those fervent, 
pious, and devoted natures which would see in such a martyrdom 
the triumph of love and duty. Her life had gradually become 
absorbed in that of her illustrious friend, and her idea of heaven 
itself was companionship with him. After his death she returned 
to Lymington, where she, too, died in 1854. There is something 
singularly touching in the letters, which enable us to trace this 
intercourse of two kindred souls, from the first slight commencement 
to its solemn termination, and one thinks with pleasure of the inno- 
cent happiness which their friendship cast over lives otherwise not 
unclouded. 

We cannot dismiss this volume without some notice of the cor- 
respondence between Southey and Shelley, which is annexed to it, 
from a transcript made by Miss Bowles. These letters are in the 
highest degree remarkable, and add a memorable page to the painful 
history of Shelley’s life and opinions. Early in life (for in 1816 
Shelley says it was ‘some years ago’) the poets had met—Shelley 
then at nineteen, Southey at eight-and-thirty. The impression left 
on Shelley’s mind was favourable. He regarded the elder bard with 
admiration as a poet, and with respect as a man; and in 1816 he 
sent him a copy of ‘ Alastor,’ as a mark of respect. A bitter review 
of the ‘ Revolt of Islam’ appeared in the ‘ Quarterly’ in 1820, which 
was erroneously attributed to Southey; and their correspondence 
was renewed in different terms. Southey had not written the article, 
and, indeed, had not read any of Shelley’s publications except the 
* Alastor ;’ but the incidents of Shelley’s life, which had occurred in 
the interval, were known to him, and they called forth his strongest 
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censure and remonstrance. Shelley replied from Pisa in a more 
moderate tone than might have been expected, and sent Southey his 
later works, including the ‘ Cenci’ and the ‘Prometheus.’ To this 
latter Southey responded by an appalling picture of Shelley’s own 
career. 


Some men (he said) are wicked by disposition ; others become so in their 
weakness, yielding to temptation ; but you have corrupted in yourself an 
excellent nature. You have sought for temptation and courted it, and 
have reasoned yourself into a state of mind so pernicious that your cha- 
racter, with your domestic arrangements, as you term it, might furnish a 
subject for the drama more instructive, and scarcely less painful, than the 
detestable story of the ‘Cenci,’ and this has proceeded directly from your 
principles. It is the Atheist’s Tragedy. 


Southey never wrote anything more powerful or more deeply felt 
than this letter. 
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Tue Human IDEAL. 


O fact is more patent, no boast more common, than that we live 
in an age of sympathy, of candour, of tolerance; an age when 
the desire to persecute our opponents has been replaced by at least 
an assumed desire to comprehend them, and a disposition to welcome 
agreements rather than to exaggerate differences. And on general 
and impersonal grounds the boast is reasonable enough ; on the view, 
at any rate, that Truth, and especially the truth about the deeper 
concerns of life, is a complex result to be approached by many 
methods, or gradually hammered out of many brains, each of which 
may advantageously seek to put itself at the point of view of the 
others. Many would of course dispute this advantage, on the ground 
that the truth which is really essential is not to be hammered out in 
this promiscuous way, but on the contrary has been flashed on us 
once for all, and is merely hidden by the dust of the hammering. 
But the former view is the one that daily gains acceptance; and 
according to it, the general advantage of tolerance for Truth’s sake is 
indisputable. 

From the point of view of individual experience, however, the 
advantages are by no means so unmixed. Not, of course, but that 
they exist, and in a positive as well as a negative form. Not only 
does every one, whatever his view of the deeper bearings of this wide 
tolerance, count it a blessing to be thankful for that he runs no risk 
of bodily suffering or even of social ostracism for his opinions ; but 
from the positive side, from the point of view of actual intellectual 
enjoyment, the prevailing controversial atmosphere has its bright and 
bracing qualities. There is a very real pleasure in the constant 
supply of able discussion on interesting topics, of polemics free from 
coarseness, and marked by mutual respect, which are a peculiarity of 
these latter days. To those especially whose minds are cramped or 
but little exercised by their ordinary pursuits, there is a sense of 
healthy appetite in passing from Mr. Matthew Arnold to Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, or from Professor Huxley to Mr. Martineau, with the keen 
relish of a new course. I am not for a moment suggesting that 
pleasure is the chief thing to be derived from these writers. They 
write primarily for our edification and instruction; and the very 
many-sidedness of Truth to which I have referred should make us 
grateful that our instructors, if so diverse, are at any rate so able. 
But for all that, the perplexities and contradictions which are thus 
brought before us, and which, if they are there, we have no resource 
but to face manfully and with the best guidance we can get, must 
for the time seem not joyous but grievous, not an advantage but a 
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disadvantage. It is not in the existence and recognition of these 
courteously argued problems that we reap, as individuals, the benefit 
of our searching and sympathetic age. The only side on which the 
conflict can yield us positive satisfaction is the side of recreation ; 
just as a man’s mind, in following a powerful and well-expressed 
demonstration of pessimism, might receive from it the normal glow 
of healthy intellectual exercise. 

Let us grant then to the glow of intelligent and friendly con- 
troversy its fullest value. Let us grant that there are seasons of 
elation and expansion when we feel that the universe just now is 
really very interesting, and that we have all round us eager and active 
minds who will leave us in no lack of intellectual pabulum. But 
such bits of recreation, once a month or oftener, are after all but 
a feeble set-off against the searchings, at other seasons, of a pain 
which was far less prominent in the days of simpler formula, of cruder 
differences, and of more pronounced strifes. I mean the sense of 
alienation in sentiment and intuition, of forcible rifting asunder in 
the deepest places of emotion, of those between whom countless other 
instincts and sentiments form a most vital bond. This peculiarity 
seems inseparable from the overlapping and interlacing circles of 
modern thought. As long as one man can feel that his aloofness 
from another extends through pretty well the whole of his outlook on 
life, or that a particular region of ideas is of such unique import as 
to make differences there an impassable barrier, the pain of the feeling 
will seldom be of a very deep or personal sort. The coarser or more 
robust natures may even find a certain infusion of pleasure in the 
sense of definite hostility and of power to hold their own. Tenderer 
spirits may mourn over what seems to them the blindness and per- 
versity of their fellows; but with them the sense of the benefits of 
their faith is usually so predominant, that their grief lies rather in 
the thought of what others are losing or foregoing, than in the special 
kind of internal conflict which I have here in view. For this the 
condition is that the distinct lines of difference shall have become 
crossed by all manner of other lines of speculative agreement and of 
spiritual sympathy, and that those manifold relations shall have been 
set up which are both a cause and a result of a liberal respect for 
individual opinion. The mind then can no longer retain its simple 
and comparatively comfortable attitude of defiance, or dislike, or in- 
difference, or even of predominant ardour for others’ conversion. In 
proportion as his outlook widens, the individual ceases to feel himself 
confronted with an external array of false or alien views, in the very 
aversion to which he may find a bond of attachment to his own 
church or party. The closer knit solidarity of thought and feeling 
translates the gaps and breaks and jars from the outward to the 
inward arena. In opposing his fellow a man feels the wrench of all 
the living ties which have come to make his fellow a part of himself. 
And while the wider opening of the mind to sympathy means also 
its wider exposure to such wrenches, the healing circle of complete 
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sympathy is narrowed by the very multiplication of its conditions.. 
In a word, the fuller existence which every man enjoys in the close 
fellowship of his fellow-men reveals that constant characteristic of 
every acivance of organic life, an increased susceptibility to puin, 

I do not think there can be anything weakly sentimental in the 
full recognition of this fact. A man may take up his lot unrepin- 
ingly, and recognise that though his work in the world is made more 
difficult by the conditions of thought among which it is cast, though 
life seems full of triviality or full of perplexity according as he 
elects to ignore or to probe its deeper mysteries, this does not prevent 
the work itself from being quite sufficiently definite, and having to be 
done. In the very fact, moreover, of the multiplicity of his sym- 
pathies with many who, if marked off by the cruder formularies of 
past days, would he his foes, he may recognise important bearings on 
progress both in material and other ways. But all this is quite 
compatible with a keen sense of the irony of this modern existence ; 
an irony which, if it has its light and amusing side, goes too deep to 
be generally amusing. The conditions of amusement have indeed 
receded in proportion as those of irony have multiplied. Scepticism 
has come to be as cheap as orthodoxy, and of the old weapons the 
lighter sort are especially antiquated and rusty. Destructive criti- 
cism has lost its youth and buoyancy; we are tired of having vene- 
rable fallacies cleverly exposed; for the inquirers of to-day, the zest 
of eighteenth century attack is as much gone by as the zest of four- 
teenth century faith, the spirit of renaissance as the spirit of dogma. 
And at the very time when the minds which exercise themselves at 
all on the problems of life are strenuously set on positive conceptions, 
or at any rate are determining that the darker places and the deeper 
issues shall be no longer ignored, and even fiction has given us an *‘ Adam 
Bede’ for a ‘Candide "—at this very time, I say, when the struggle 
after Truth has become uncompromisingly grave and searching, has 
it become the rule that speculative differences are not to exercise any 
influence on ordinary human relations. The idea of evolution, to take 
an instance, has done more indirectly to sap the foundations of dogma 
than all the direct assaults put together: but while, on the one hand, 
it is preached with a fervency of tone in which there certainly lurks no- 
echo of Voltaire, on the other hand it is never allowed to ruffle the 
harmony of a social evening ; and any divine who refused the doctrine 
a social position side by side with his own would be thought wanting 
in tact and savoir faire. The divine himself, again, must account it a 
fact of deep importance that his assailants, the prophets of the king- 
dom of Man, are divided among themselves, so that, even in respect of 
an historical problem, one of them bids us venerate for ‘ their beauty, 
their passionate self-devotion, their strength in obedience, fellowship, 
discipline,’ the centuries which another scouts as belonging to ‘ the 
disease and delirium of the Catholic episode;’ but he will not be 
gratified by witnessing any breach in their mutual esteem. It is 
from this joint growth, then, of earnestness and tolerance, that our 
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present curious condition results : the age which has in truth seen the 
very depths stirred, the difficulties multiplied in all sorts of ways, and 
the differences, like the sympathies, revealing their real scope and 
complexity, has also in the same proportion seen the surface of intel- 
lectual life made smooth, the sects socially homogeneous, and the 
machinery of controversy easy. 

And in this contrast the irony lies. There are times when the 
mind awakes to a consciousness of the rents underlying the wide- 
spread sympathies and conventions of its daily environment, with a 
shock recalling (save for its far greater power and reality) the start of 
momentary fancy that one’s own senses are perhaps not the same as 
one’s neighbours’; that I call blue what you call red, or up what you 
call down. The contact is so close, yet the separation often so 
complete; the aggregate life of outward concordance so little cor- 
responds to the whirlings and clashings of the individual atoms. Nay 
(though this is an instance of the irony at its lightest), the well-bred 
aspect of our leading magazines, the fair blue covers of ‘ Fraser’ or 
the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ as they lie on our tables, so unlike middle- 
age folios, so inviting to take up, so easy to read, so convenient to 
talk about, binding into the unity of an hour’s pleasant study diver- 
gences of view profound enough, in other times, to have brought. 
bodies as well as books to the flames, are a fitting symbol of the way 
the fair outer crust of urbane controversy, of manifold agreement 
and harmonious social intercourse, seems often nowadays to mock 
the straining reality of the individual forces beneath, the parting and 
conflicting currents of personal experience, and the alienating gulfs 
that nothing but a completer sympathy could fill. An absolute 
difference in respect of their most cherished ideals and intuitions is 
surely a far more bewildering and incongruous fact as now presented, 
e.g. between two friendly acquaintances at a dinner party, parallel in 
their business, in their enjoyments, in all the visible aspects of life, 
and in their view of the vast majority of its practical problems, than 
in former days between men who would not have broken bread in 
each other’s houses, and whose mutual sympathies might have found 
their fullest outlet in the use of physical methods for each other’s 
conversion. What wonder if the sense of this incongruity goes far to 
choke social expansion, even in what up to a certain point or down 
to a certain depth should be most congenial society? For that 
sense of established fellowship, of fundamental agreement, felt, how- 
ever little publicly expressed, which quickens as nothing else can 
the pulses of social intercourse, is as little realised now in any casual 
assembly of earnest men as if they were truly a society of Gallios; or 
as if their mutual qualifications stopped short at Aristotle’s conditions 
of ideal friendship, best exemplified, according to him, in a téte-d-téte 
‘ of two men of easy pleasantry.’ 

This incongruity between the core and the surface of life is 
naturally less prominent in the minds of professed adherents of one 
or other of the prevailing forms of constructive belief; partly be- 
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cause they have their own anchor and refuge, and partly also because 
the authors they read and the company they keep consist usually to 
a preponderating extent of their co-believers. But no thinking 
person in these days can live so happily isolated in a favourite region 
of ideas as not to have some experience of the distress I have de- 
scribed; the modes and directions in which it is felt varying as 
widely as the mental and moral temperaments of those who feel it. 
And inasmuch as it is just where agreement is extensive that difference 
becomes keenly felt, and the distress is thus a function at once of 
agreements and differences, the extent of the one is usually a very 
fair measure of the pain and irritation of the other. Now the title 
of this paper suggests the point in current speculation where to 
many of us the feeling is at its maximum; and this, as I have 
argued, rather owing to than in spite of the extent of our sympathy 
with positivist criticism and doctrine. It happens, however, that 
the religion of Humanity has been almost always. attacked from the 
standpoint of some set of views which (as is alleged) it would tend to 
supplant, and with special reference to certain definite moral and 
zsthetic losses which its acceptance would bring about. It is on the 
things which would be taken away that the stress has been laid; on 
the threatened disappearance of the vital substance of morality, as well 
as of the picturesque lights and shades of life, with the withdrawal 
of supernatural religion. Not oniy have I no intention of adding to 
the controversy, recently worn rather threadbare, as to the relations of 
morality and supernatural religion ; but it is the precise fact that that 
topic can be altogether omitted, and the human position altogether 
granted, in the remarks here to be made, which gives them any 
interest they may possess. For the attacks on the human ideal 
from outside have really tended to conceal its vulnerability from 
inside; the argument from what it excludes has swamped the argu- 
ment from what it ircludes. The points which can be truly urged 
against the conception from a basis of wide agreement with it, are 
constantly confused and overladen by arguments belonging to one or 
other of the creeds, or the sets of hopes and fears, against which the 
whole force of humanistic logic and eloquence directs itself. 

Yet the importance of separating the two sorts of attack, and of 
giving weight even to an agnostic’s quarrel with the new religion, 
may be admitted by Christian and Humanist alike. The former 
may surely own some advantage in an argument based on premisses 
which the adversary does, instead of those which he does not, accept. 
The very insignificance, in the orthodox believer's eyes, of any purely 
mundane attack on a mundane system, becomes itself significant if 
it seems that a breach can be made with such tenth-rate weapons. 
And on the positivist himself (and under this more convenient term 
I may be allowed for present purposes to include all those who find 
matter for fervent exultation in the earthly fates of their race), these 
mundane questions seem almost to have a priority of claim, if only 
because of their very definite and manageable limits. To explain 
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further: the positivist ideal is not a mere condition of intellect and 
character, of ideas and conduct; it is a condition of life regarded 
with certain feelings, which feelings are as essential a part of it as 
its intellectual and moral characteristics. If, then, those who share 
the ideas (up to the point at any rate where ideas become indistin- 
guishable from feelings), and who regard the positivist’s highest ideal 
of social and self-renouncing conduct as not only the true ideal, but 
as an ideal which will in all probability be actually approached—if 
such persons, I say, differ utterly from the positivist in the feelings 
with which they find themselves able to regard the result, it seems 
clear that the whole ground of contention is altered and simplified. 
For in the first place it is made evident at what point the difference 
becomes one of taste and temperament, unamenable to either logic or 
eloquence. And in the second place a perfectly new issue of fact 
starts into prominence ; and what it becomes imperative for the posi- 
tivist to prove is seen to be, not the practical or logical failure of 
other religions, nor the possibility that men may be brought on 
human grounds to conform to the highest standard of duty, but that 
his own particular taste and temperament are likely to be the pre- 
vailing ones of the future. For while the fact that A or B has such 
and such instincts and tastes cannot be affected by argument, the 
question of the evidence on which A or B may expect others in 
time to develop similar instincts and tastes is a thoroughly debate- 
able one. 

This statement of the case will become more intelligible as soon 
as it is translated into particular terms. And as a text is convenient 
in such matters, I may refer, for an authoritative picture of the posi- 
tivist ideal by one who cherishes it, to the admirably written papers 
entitled ‘Creeds Old and New,’ which Mr. Frederic Harrison lately 
contributed to the ‘Nineteenth Century.’ I may first, however, 
touch on a doubt which is specially suggested by part of Mr. Harri- 
son’s discussion, and which must often occur to those who have no 
positive system to adhere to, still less to present or expound ; whether, 
namely, they are justified in speaking at all. It is not merely the 
question whether views which tend to darken the brighter hopes of 
others have any right to expression, unless they can make good their 
beneficial tendency in some other direction. ‘The doubt I refer to is 
rather concerned with the whole position of negative criticism in 
relation to progress and the evolution of ideas. 

Evolution is a subject which Mr. Harrison speaks of more than 
once: but at one time as if it were something almost wholly out- 
side the instincts and activities of the immediate present; at 
another as if these were its most essential constituents;' or rather 


' He says, for instance, that ‘ it would be a shallow thought to suppose that the 
very act of evolution is the end towards which it is bearing us;’ where evolution is 
used as equivalent to the present revolutionary throes which are the precursors of a new 
birth. But elsewhere he treats evolution as embracing the whole complex process 
of human progress, future as well as past. And in this sense he surely cannot 
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he has not explicitly brought out where his particular view of progress 
differs from evolution as ordinarily understood. He is profoundly 
impressed with the present chaotic condition of ideas and aims; he 
eloquently deplores the loss of order, harmony, devotion, self-abase~ 
ment ; and the means by which he conceives that an advance will be 
made out of this disorganised and revolutionary epoch is by seeking 
help from the past, by gathering up many lost strands of habit and 
sentiment, by a synthesis of elements which have hitherto flourished 
apart at different places and in different ages. But all this, though 
it may very properly be called evolution, is obviously not paralleled 
by anything in the linear evolution of organic life. Mr. Harrison 
may be quite right in complaining that men nowadays do not regard 
the whole sweep of human progress, but only the next little bit of 
the curve ; yet the very metaphor might have suggested that accord- 
ing to the common idea of evolution, as a simple line of successive 
events, this would be all that would be open tothem. But though 
the metaphor is thus inadequate, and the use of the term in regard 
to human progress might have been more clearly distinguished, the 
view itself seems full of truth: for ideas and habits do not die after 
the fashion of ancestors, but may always start into new and fertilising 
life, and show themselves capable of fresh combinations. 

Still it must be evident that even in this exceptional and complex 
sort of evolution, in which many elements of the past, fallen out of 
sight for a time, may again begin gradually to mingle, the present, and 
the people actually alive in it, with all their specialities of nature 
and circumstance, must after all be the preponderating factor. They 
are what have come to be, and they are most immediately the parents 
of what is going to be. However complex be the eddies and refluent 
currents which bewilder the present course of thought, it is still 
through the brains and hearts of the existing generation that the 
great stream of human evolution has to flow. However true it is that 
* conservatives and reformers alike chafe at the discord of ideas which 
is ever hindering Truth,’ their chafing does not prevent the state of 
discord, with their voices as part of it, from having been produced 
in its place as a link in the inevitable sequence. Even Mr. Harrison, 
who assigns to evolution, as its fullest meaning, the complete history 
of man, who is confident that through the interlude of present struggle 
lies our ordained path to the confines of a new construction, and who 
is capable of so abstracting himself as to regard the whole process 
from beginning to end as one vast necessary curve, still shows at 
times his close and individual membership in this limited inch of the 
curve by joining in this chafing at one of its most prominent charac- 
teristics. But from his wider philosophic standpoint, gazing at the 





distinguish it from some other end outside itself. The process is itself the end, and 
the only end which, on his own view, can have any meaning; being simply the 
fullest and worthiest realisation of human life as it passes, not a heaven put at the 
close of it, 
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self-developed sequence of part on part, each part consisting of the 
units who live, think, and feel in it, he must see that his opponents 
hold a parallel position with himself, in having been conditioned by 
the past and contributing to condition the future ; that the individual 
performers in this temporarily discordant human symphony are not 
responsible if they find their instruments not tuned to a common 
pitch, nor bound to throw them away in consequence ; and that each of 
them as aunit may suggest to him as a unit that after all it takes 
two to make a discord. 

And in several passages Mr. Harrison seems fully to admit this 
fact. He not only makes it one of the distinctive traits of the 
human synthesis that it treats the present as a mere continuation of 
the past, and the future as the destined product of both, and scorns 
the idealists who talk ‘as if the present were a muddle hardly 
worthy of attention,’ but he expressly says that the desired unity 
can never come about ‘by each going his own way without regard 
for his neighbour’s actions or his neighbour’s opinions,’ and that the 
synthesis will have to be prepared ‘by deliberate and conscious 
agreement.’ In a word, if the reorganisation of life and thought is 
to be a natural and healthy growth, that must necessarily include 
the unfettered play of criticism and the honest record even of damp- 
ing experiences. The evolution of ideas has again and again proved 
itself too intricate an affair fora monopoly of its processes by positive 
and confident thinkers to be sound, or even possible; and even those 
who hold that not to have optimist convictions on the chief concerns 
of man is a sign of disease, may comfort themselves with the reflec- 
tion that the great symptom of truly diseased thought is its sterility. 

But though negative and somewhat cheerless views may claim a 
hearing on the general and impersonal ground that they belong to 
a swarming process too vast to be judged from any single stand- 
point, the views themselves which I would in this case urge are the 
very reverse of general and impersonal. My precise complaint 
against the positivist picture is that it is so general; that itis a 
picture of a huge pageant; a bird’s-eye view of Humanity, such as a 
dweller here, proud of his planet, might show off to a sympathetic 
visitant from Mars; and that when Mr. Harrison deals with the 
view which an actual human tramper in the pageant might take of 
himself and his fellows, he always imagines him as able and willing 
at any moment to take such leaps into the air as will enable him too 
to obtain a bird’s-eye survey of the whole pageant, and not as more 
likely to be occupied with the fact that he himself is extremely 
hungry and footsore, and that the backs of his neighbours on each 
side are breaking. 

Most people, I suppose, in watching the general outward aspect 
of some well-organised community, where all that meets the eye is 
the inspiring sight of mutual dependence and corporate life, must 
have been struck at certain instants with a sort of shock by the 
sudden realisation that in another aspect each member is really for 
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ever alone with his one self-inclosed life, with joys and griefs that 
are wholly incommunicable and unshareable. Even in presence of 
such an accepted type of a happy society as a school of healthy boys 
in recreation-time, how startlingly will the sense recur of what child- 
hood’s pangs really were, how gnawing, how hopeless, how carefully 
concealed—with a wonder as to which, be it only one or two, of the 
figures so similar to an outsider’s eye may be wearing that cheerful 
outer seeming as a mask. Some such revulsion of feeling, but with 
a far more general application, one may experience, I think, when, 
after admiring with Mr. Harrison the manifold operations of this 
living machine of humanity, its wonderful productions, its incom- 
parable vigour, its ever-increasing complexity, one recollects that 
each individual wheel has a sentient life of its own, and is perpetu- 
ally racked and whirled in directions which seem utterly irrelevant 
to the general tendency of the machine: or, to change the metaphor, 
when, after letting one’s eyes roam around the vast array of peaks 
which represent the permanent achievements of Humanity, and noting 
range beyond range up and along which the myriad tracks of human 
progress can be traced, one takes the sudden step from the capital H 
to the capital I, and faces the fact that the daily life of the swarming 
multitudes of Js is cast in the vales and crannies, a million for every 
peak, which lie shut off from the broad prospect and from the 
exhilarating air, cramped, and dark, and often fever-stricken, for all 
that a fine view may be had for the climbing. 

Metaphors, however, are the most unconvincing of arguments. 
Let me explain, then, that the darker and more unshareable side of 
individual experience is altogether omitted from Mr. Harrison’s 
victure. While he describes it as the business of his creed to 
explain whatever belongs to man, and from man’s point of view, to 
supply a key to man’s whole life, complete being, entire history— 
while he expressly says, ‘ Leave any sides of thought or life wholly out 
of sight in your philosophy or your religion and they introduce con- 
flict, and ultimately confusion’—the words pain and grief are not 
once to be found in his exposition. In his philosophy and religion 
the side of life those words represent is left wholly out of sight; it is 
as non-existent, for aught the visitant from Mars would discover 
from Mr. Harrison’s ‘ complete’ theory, in the Europe of to-day as 
in Paradise before the Fall. . Philosophies and religions which, while 
affecting to deal with the highest, know nothing of many of the 
commonest and widest truths that concern man, are, in his own 
words, mere impostures. Is it then not a common and wide truth 
that suffering exists? that it has even been a question whether it be 
not the predominant condition? at any rate, that many do suffer 
terribly and hideously and in utterly unpreventable ways, while to 
many more life is a long and weary burden? One is ashamed of 
writing down such platitudes, but it is Mr. Harrison, not I, who is 
responsible for them. If a physiologist lays down that the food 
we swallow is the sole basis of bodily existence, and forgets to 
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include the air we breathe, is his doctrine to be left to stand 
because the correction is a platitude? Yet such is exactly the 
position of one who analyses life into duty and pleasure, and forgets 
ain. 

- ‘ But,’ Mr. Harrison may say, ‘ granting my view not to be ex- 
haustive, how does that affect its truth and value as far as it goes? 
I do not profess to explain the universe: I expressly disavow interest 
in the unknowable origin of things. I find pain and evil: I am not 
responsible for them, and I do not know, or even think I know, who 
is. They are inevitable conditions, of the complete removal of which 
T indulge no Utopian hopes. How then can they imply a flaw in an 
ideal thus carefully and soberly guarded?’ It is to this last question 
that I am about to attempt an answer; again premising that the 
flaw is not in the ideal itself, as seen by Mr. Harrison’s eyes, but in 
the assumption that persons of other constitution could ever regard 
it with those feelings which he himself has specially emphasised as 
essential to religion ; as to which persons, therefore, he is bound to 
show cause why they are likely to die off, instead of (as will here be 
argued) largely to increase in the future. 

For the positivist religion of the future is nothing if not stirring 
to the imagination ; it is nothing if not satisfying to the emotions ; 
it is nothing if not peace-giving. Mr. Harrison himself has ad- 
mirably expressed that happy mingling of contentment with ardour 
which he conceives as belonging to the very essence of religion. 
‘To have religion in any true sense,’ he says, * is to have peace.’ His 
conceptions involve a particular method of regarding life quite as 
much as a particular method of behaving in it: with whatever 
unceasing devotion a man may spend himself for his fellows, he will 
still, unless he can find at least tolerable ease under the weight 
of human fates, be an outcast from Mr. Harrison’s religion. I 
am assuming, be it observed, that such devotion is possible; that 
Mr. Harrison’s highest standard of conduct, and of the unselfish feel- 
ings which prompt the conduct, might be reached on purely human 
grounds and by the natural evolution of the human conscience. Though 
recognising much force in the arguments on the other side, and also 
deeming that it is immeasurably harder to exemplify the thoroughly 
altruistic ideal for a week than to lead a forlorn hope (in the literal 
sense that far fewer men in the world are at this moment capable of 
doing it), I still cannot but see that the harder task is actually accom- 
plished by individuals with no extra-mundane motive ; and, looking to 
the past growth of the social sentiment, I can see nothing unreasonable 
in expecting that the race as a whole might very gradually approach 
the standard now reached by individuals. Even on the view that 
human life would be indefinitely darkened by the decay of extra- 
mundane beliefs, it might still be urged that the native nobleness of 
men often seems only to require stress of circumstance to bring it 
out; that the devotion rises with the need, and the springs of 
heroism gush from a source where despair cannot reach to freeze 
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them. But at any rate I am assuming here Mr. Harrison’s point of 
view in this respect. I plant myself on his Pisgah; but though I 
can perceive the land beyond to be a decided improvement on the 
wilderness, there is still too much gall and wormwood mingling 
with the milk and honey for me to regard it with gladness, let alone 
rapture. 

‘But surely,’ Mr. Harrison may say, ‘the milk and honey 
largely predominate. An enormous amount of the suffering, which 
comes from jarring passions, will, ea hypothesi, come to an end when 
the social sentiment has truly prevailed. What remains may easily 
be borne.’ This might be true in the purely hypothetical sense, 
that if the milk and honey, and the gall and wormwood, could be all 
mixed up together in a common vat, and a certain amount of the 
compound doled out to each person for his daily consumption, the 
sweet taste might go far to swamp the bitter. But the fallacy would 
be involved which seems to underlie every discussion as to whether 
good or evil prevail, or will prevail, in the world; the assumption, 
namely, that happiness and unhappiness, or pleasure and pain, in 
different individuals, are commensurable things. The untenability 
of this assumption is shown instantly by imagining a case. Every 
one of any moral sense would forego an hour’s, or a day’s, or a year’s 
extreme happiness to save another an hour’s, or a day’s, or a year’s 
considerable misery ; and he would expect any other person in his 
position to do the same. If, then, such persons presented themselves 
one after the other, there is no point at which any of them could say, 
‘Stop! there are now so many of us whose happiness is at stake that 
the amount really overweighs the single person’s misery; let ws, 
therefore, all be happy, and him miserable.’ For each of them would 
feel in the case of each of the others the necessary decisiveness of the 
instinct which was decisive with himself; and the justice of the 
matter is perfectly plain, for the single person would have in view 
for others only the same fate as for himself in claiming that they, 
for the sake of saving him from misery, should accept the temperate 
zone which stops short of very marked happiness; while they, in 
enjoying while he was preventably suffering, would be permitting an 
utterly unjustifiable difference. Nor need we embarrass our suppo- 
sition with the element of deliberate selfishness. We need not 
suppose any relation between the parties themselves, between the 
many who would enjoy and the one who would suffer; but, putting 
ourselves as arbiters outside both enjoyment and suffering, if one 
were to be the price of the other, we feel we should elect to prevent 
both instead of to permit both. Nor is there anything in duration 
to affect the principle : supposed equal lengths, whether five minutes 
or eternity, we should refuse to call into existence the fuller hap- 
piness even of many at the expense of having also to call into existence 
the positive misery of one. Precisely the same principle is involved, 
it may be observed, in the familiar fact that we feel strong positive 
relief when unconsciousness puts a temporary stop to the sentience 
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of a suffering person, and not a shade of positive regret when uncon- 
sciousness similarly puts a stop to the sentience of a thousand 
enjoying persons. 

This argument is not the least invalidated by the fact that many a 
person is willing to suffer, or actually suffers, for the sake of others; 
for, in the first place, suffering for the sake of others almost without 
exception means suffering to save or relieve others’ suffering, not 
suffering to raise others above the temperate zone which they might 
otherwise occupy. And, in the second place, if anyone did exemplify 
the exceptional case, and finding others cheerful, suffered torture to 
make them ecstatic,” he would do so because he preferred it, and his 
voluntary choice would wholly alter the conditions. The same 
person would be the first to agree that, if it rested with him, as 
arbiter, to decide whether misery was to be produced in one, as the 
price of ecstacy in another or others, the decision could admit of no 
doubt. 

The reason of the confusion on this subject is that both terms of the 
imaginary comparison are, as a rule, included within the experiences 
of a single individual. People feel that they are willing for them- 
selves to entertain the bargain of so much pain for so much pleasure. 
It is easy to reply that the disagreeables so chosen would never be 
very acute, never too acute to be modified beyond reckoning by 
the concurrent knowledge of the pleasurable result; or that, the 
choice being their own, there could be no sense of soreness or wrong, 
and so on. But there is no need of such arguments. This mode 
of comparison becomes entirely unavailable when the divergencies from 
the middle zone belong to different individuals. In such cases 
it is truly impossible to bring pleasure and pain to a common 
measure, or weigh them in a single balance, so as in any way to set 
the happiness of the many (even if they be many) against the 
unhappiness of this few (even if they be few). And it is well worth 
noting that those whose circumstances bring them most into contact 
with suffering are those who feel this truth and all that it involves most 
strongly. 

But there is quite another ground than this, on which the mere 
fact that in a tolerably remote future the proportion of happiness to 
unhappiness is likely to change largely for the better, though a fact 
doubtless to be rejoiced over and as far as possible accelerated, may 


2 Such a sacrifice, though it might be admirable, would not, I imagine, have any 
moral validity. Nor do I think that it would be even possible for very long. Many 
of course may feel that it would, and, if it depended on the choice of the present 
moment, might commit themselves to it, even if told there were no subsequent 
escape ; but given the power to revoke at any moment, I believe that each in time 
would necessarily and rightly make the sign which should cause such conditions to cease. 
The contention would be a perfectly simple one of egoistic and altruistic impulses. 
But there would be no cumulative force on the altruistic side ; the happiness of the 
others would mean no more to the sufferer at the end of four or five hundred years; 
whereas the instinct to escape suffering, when this exceeds a certain pitch of 
intensity, seems inevitably to increase. 
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entirely fail to rouse any enthusiastic sense of the absolute value of 
human life. The future is no more real than the present and the past. 
Even the capital H loses its glamour if ‘the glorious destiny of 
Humanity’ is merely to mean the superior good-fortune of some 
distant generations, which will be no more living bits of Humanity 
then than we are now. And indeed no one can be more emphatic 
than Mr. Harrison in asserting that the course of humanity is to be 
looked at as a whole. His human synthesis ‘treats no part of the 
past as a blank ;’ it is ‘a combining theory, applicable to the past as 
much as to the future.’ Now the future of Humanity on this planet, he 
allows, will ultimately close; before that time it will have contained 
a certain number of individual lives precisely on a par, unit for unit, 
with those which have existed or do exist. And if we imagine 
posterity taking a comprehensive backward view over the whole of 
Humanity, what a very false note in the full harmony of their 
exultation would be the thought, ‘ What luck for us to come at the 
end of the chain when the worst part is over! others have suffered, 
but that doesn’t matter to us: to many of our ancestors their life was 
bitter, but fortunately they had to live it, and consequently here are 
we with our life, which is sweet: Suave mari, &c. Surely a pro- 
found undercurrent of mournfulness would attend those wide historical 
studies which by that time are to have become so universal ; and 
historical studies, however complete, can never, of course, suggest a 
millionth part of the individual bits of suffering in the world. At any 
rate it is asking too much of us to ask us to forget our own troubles 
in rapturous prospective sympathy with those whose only attitude 
towards them is to be gladness at having escaped them. 

In fact, however, this last argument is hardly needed. There can 
be no such gap between present and future conditions. Enough suffer- 
ing will always remain to make the question of the desirability, on 
purely mundane grounds, of their sojourn on earth a question which 
numbers will answer, or will feel that others must answer, in the 
nepative. To take only two of the sharper ills of life: physical 
suffering, though we may hope it will considerably diminish in extent, 
will always claim its tens of thousands of victims; bereavement 
admits of no possible amelioration, by diminution either of its extent 
or of its bitterness. 

The former of these evils, physical suffering, is often treated with 
especial shallowness. To dwell on its existence, to speak of it as an 
important item of life, is regarded as useless and morbid, if not as a sort 
of personal cowardice. There is really far more cowardice in seeking 
to banish the knowledge of it at times when we are not ourselves 
enduring it; and all the more so that its reality, however large a 
fact in the universe, is to an altogether unparalleled degree dependent 
on the individual’s actual present contact with it for being brought 
home to his mind. Even the most confident view of the desirability 
of mundane existence may be considerably modified in the course of 
a night’s toothache. And if no fact of psychology is more certain 
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or more remarkable than the power of physical pain, when not 
actually being suffered, to slip away from the imagination and the 
memory, and if this is a piece of good fortune for the non-suffering 
person, it should surely be in the same proportion a most powerful 
incentive (and as much so on philosophical as on benevolent grounds) 
towards exercising the imagination on behalf of others. When we 
forget pain, or underestimate it, or talk about people ‘ getting used to 
it,’ we are really so far losing sight of what the universe, which we 
wish to conceive adequately, really és. 

The subject of bereavement hardly requires a word: so palpable 
is the fact that every individual must live in much closer relation to 
some few of his fellows than to the rest of the world, and that in these 
lives a large part of himself, of his duties and opportunities no less 
than of his joys, is vitally wrapt up; so palpable is the satire of 
telling him to forget the stunting and maiming of his own life in the 
feeling of belonging to a Humanity of individuals all subject to 
similar blows. 

But if existence is bound to be to this extent bad, it may be said, 
the moral surely is not uselessly to contemplate it, but to concentrate 
all our efforts on making it as good as we can. Unquestionably: but 
then it is just the contemplation of it, the mode of regarding our 
life and our race and ourselves, which makes so vital a part of Mr. 
Harrison’s ideal. We suppose ourselves to have shaken off, with him, 
the trammels of incomprehensible dogma and of effeminate culture- 
worship, and to have launched ourselves into a world of united and 
devoted activity. We have assumed, with him, that such a world 
will be better than the present. The difference is that in the midst 
of what is to him a pleasing stream of harmony we catch an alien and 
persistent note of discord. The only question between us and him is 
whether a life, which will still be so very far from a scene of peace 
and comfort to many of the individuals who share it, can be regarded 
with the contented rapture which alone would constitute service to it 
religious in his sense. And if many of us feel that we could never 
join in his mood without being utterly false to the facts around us, 
and which would still be around us in his ideal state, he must tell us 
why he thinks the population of the future will consist of people like 
him, rather than of people like us. 

‘Well,’ he may say,‘*I think so because your mood is one of 
mawkish and ineffective sentimentalism: and mawkishness and 
sentimentalism have a natural tendency to die out in fresh and 
stirring air” This answer would doubtless commend itself to those 
who shut their eyes to obvious facts, on an instinct that to call in 
question the value of existence in any way has a tendency to unfit 
them for making it better: but it has no cogency unless an incom- 
patibility can really be shown between mawkishness like ours and 
those parts of the ideal, outside our own private feelings, which we 
have agreed to accept as likely to be increasingly realised; namely, 
social sentiment and entire devotion to human service. Now, not 
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only, I think, is the evidence from individuals the other way; but a 
most important fact, not as yet mentioned, goes far to support the 
view that a deeper sense of irremediable suffering will itself be a 
very notable element in that increasing social sentiment. 

The fact I mean is simply the soothing and healing power of 
fellow-suffering. Circumstances come to every individual in which 
all that another can do for him is to grieve with him; and what- 
ever the hidden process may be, such helpless fellow-mourning is 
found to act often as an extraordinary balm, when the conventional 
cheering platitudes about ‘all for the best’ and ‘ pain a blessing 
in disguise’ would seem but an exasperating mockery. If one of 
the most inexplicable, this is certainly one of the most undeniable, 
of the phenomena of sympathy. And if anyone at any moment 
may be stricken into the condition where such balm would be for 
him a matter of as urgent and desperate demand as a loaf for a 
starving man, the attitude of mind which keeps the conditions in 
view is surely not only the insurance against the ‘ pride of life’ and 
the i8pus of self-centred exultation, not merely the debt of recollect- 
edness offered up by the individual at the shrine of a possible 
Nemesis; but is also the helpful attitude, the spiritual condition 
which most corresponds to others’ need. Nor would I confine that 
need only to the exceptional experiences when it finds most urgent 
utterance: for one who is cheered by a cheque from an insurance 
office, thousands are cheered by the permanent sense that their goods 
are insured. And if the chance of these extreme moments for our- 
selves is not a thing to be constantly brooded over, the very best: 
means to prevent brooding is the latent feeling that the only possible 
support is at hand; that deep if not prominent in the hearts of those 
around us lies the sense of what life actually is to many, and 
might become to any, of those who live it. Nor does the cheerful- 
ness which is as desirable a condition for work as for play, and for 
others’ sake as for one’s own, in any way exclude a pervading sense of 
the realities, into close and awful contact with which we or those 
nearest us may at any moment be summoned. Extension of this sense 
from a narrower to a wider circle naturally means great diminution of 
its intensity; it may thus be mitigated from an occasional torturing 
dread to a sober and watchful consciousness; but that it will in this 
way be extended is a probability which cannot be shut out from any 
theory of the growth of altruistic sentiment, least of all from one 
whose watchword is regard for the whole of human life. If suffering 
is indeed to those who are enduring it the most real of all realities, 
to refuse to dwell under the shadow of that fact, merely because it is 
a shadow, would ill accord with the idea of the increasing and closely 
knit unity of the social organism. And at any rate by those who 
find health in the concentration of the mind on ‘ whatever belongs 
to man,’ the question must be faced whether to live so far in the 
shade must not be a vital condition of health; and whether, on their 
own theory, a sensibility whose very essence is sympathy can, for all 
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its mawkishness, be expected to die of inanition in an increasingly 
sympathetic community. 

Here, then, we reach the point whence the individualistic atti- 
tude, that tendency to picture and dwell on individual experiences 
which is as ineradicable (where it exists) as any other primary 
mental characteristic, reveals itself as a source of far wider and more 
practical altruistic inspiration than Mr. Harrison’s bird's-eye views 
of the human pageant. If a day or a week of extreme pain and 
trial concentrates into itself more actual life, more waking reality, 
more of what makes one cry ‘ this is what it means to be a sentient 
creature,’ than a month or a year of neutral or pleasurable existence 
in which no urgent demand rises to the lips—if it is in relation to 
the hours of hungry craving, of realised impotence, of mocking tor- 
ture, not to the normal months of humdrum contentment, that a 
“ peace-giving religion’ must be tested—if many of us can no more 
find satisfaction in a religion which is powerless to aid the individual 
on these individual occasions than in a dentist who confines himself 
to explaining to us the use and development of teeth-—there is at 
any rate comfort in the thought that those individual things in life 
the realisation of which makes the panacea of the big H seem a 
superficial mockery, will be truly minimised for each in proportion 
as they are truly realised by all. 

I have not touched on the question how far, even in the absence 
of the positive evils which life in the future will inevitably comprise, 
that life could stir the feelings which are necessary to the new 
religion ; how far, even if an anodyne was discovered for the deeper 
woes of body and mind, the spectacle of Humanity would be a pecu- 
liarly transporting one. Elimination of the sufferings of life would 
at any rate mean elimination of its heroisms; so that between the 
two the ideal gets into rather a confusing state of oscillation. But 
there is one massive element which would remain independently of 
the acuter forms of suffering, and which, while equally with them 
conspicuous by its absence from Mr. Harrison’s picture, is almost 
equally fatal to it—the element of bewilderment. The positivist 
religion is ‘to explain man to himself.’ The positivist, then, is able 
to imagine that the time will come when a man will never, in sudden 
flashes, see himself, and his brief hold on life, and his relations to 
existence outside him, as an inscrutable riddle; a time when ‘ the 
abysmal deeps of personality’ will be wholly filled up; a time when 
men will be insensible to the irony of affections and devotions 
spreading and deepening up to the blighting and clipping point; of 
* Humanity overflowing the individual as the ocean does a cup,’ till the 
cup happens one day to turn upside down; of the voice of conscience 
speaking in tones whose depth and urgency seem often a mockery of 
their contents; of the Goddess in whose path ‘flowers laugh’ and 
“fragrance treads’ crushing worshippers beneath her chariot-wheels ; 
of the sense of infinite import in life, to be found (we are told) by 
each in the mere multitude of lives stunted and limited like his 
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own. And again we may ask Mr. Harrison to tell us why individuals 
of the future will not be oppressed with these things, and oppressed in 
such measure as to make his religious ardour of acquiescence quite 
impossible to them, in face of the fact that individuals of the present, 
whose views both of facts and duties entirely concur with his own, 
wre so oppressed. He cannot represent such feelings as inimical to 
human relations. So far from there being anything anti-social in 
them, their natural and direct tendency is to drive the individual 
into silencing, as far as may be, the importunate questions where his 
own voice echoes in a lonely void, by opening wide every possible 
inlet and outlet of sympathy. On what symptom, then, would Mr. 
Harrison rest his prognosis ? 

This, then, is the burden of my inquiry. As regards the mere 
existence of the taste and temperament which are so opposed to his 
own, Mr. Harrison must of course admit it, and admit it, moreover, 
in persons who recognise as fully as himself that they are sons of 
Man and bound to the service of Man. That there are many of 
these who, looking into the future he draws, fee] that Man still means 
men, that the future cannot annul the past, and that the future 
itself, as tested from the stand-point of suffering individuals and 
those who sympathise with them, is too perplexed and discordant an 
affair for exultation or even for peace—this also he must admit. He 
may regret it; but de gustibus non est disputandum. He may 
feel that we ought to be less sensitive to the shadows which do not 
seriously darken him; but ought would only mean that he thinks it 
would be for the general advantage if we had been constituted on his 
model. One thing alone will avail him, to prove, namely, that his 
model is the one which has a tendency to survival, and that our 
particular constitution and tastes are doomed. Till he can do this, 
we may certainly bring against his ideal the charge he truly brings 
against certain objects of reverence connected with older creeds; 
that it is ‘the outcome of one very special type of spiritual nature.’ 
The onus probandi lies with him, for the Jight of ordinary reason 
would certainly suggest that the recognition by each individual of 
ineradicabie pain and perplexity in life, so far from being a mere 
morbid nursing of his own troubles, is the very first condition of 
such alertness of comprehension and sympathy as may make him 
most helpful to others; so that the exact progress whereby the world 
would be brought into that condition of social feeling and action 
which is one part of Mr. Harrison’s vision, would be fatal to the 
imaginative joy and contentment necessary to constitute the con- 
dition in his sense a religion. 

Throughout this discussion the experiences described and the 
objections raised have been such as are compatible with accepting 
the whole of Mr. Harrison’s destructive criticism, and the various 
negations shared by him with the majority of students of physical 
science ; whose various tastes and temperaments may lead them to 
conclusions like mine, or conclusions like his, or to some ideal of 
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their own which, however unlike Comte’s, will be open to precisely 
similar objections in proportion as they get jubilant over it, and 
demand that others should do the same. Before concluding, how- 
ever, I should be glad for a moment to transcend this negative basis 
in order to point out what seems to me another fallacy in Mr. 
Harrison’s argument ; again centering round the word religion, and 
again to be met by the question on what grounds certain feelings, 
extremely common now, though not shared by Mr. Harrison, are 
likely to cease in the future. 

He gets an easy advantage over the Theists, and especially over 
the Neo- (or, as he wittily calls them, the Nephelo-) theists, by 
pointing out that their creed of humun duty is ‘a perfectly human 
creed, built up out of observations of human nature,’ ‘avowedly 
derived from rational and earthly logic, and that, as the great 
business of religion is to show men their duty, and inspire them with 
a desire to do it, shadowy intuitions of an external Power or of an 
extra~-mundane existence are irrelevant to it. ‘A grand Perhaps is 
not God; to dogmatise about the Infinite, to guess, to doubt, to 
fear, to hope there is a future life—that is not to have a religion 
whereby to live and die;’ it is a mere ‘bottom of & priori specu- 
lation, to which the truly rational and religious scheme of duty has 
to be ‘fitted on,’ a mere hypothesis with which that scheme is 
‘interwoven. That is to say, religion is so defined that certain 
feelings lie outside it, and thence it is tacitly inferred they have no 
value or raison Wétre. I see no good in haggling about a word. If 
we had to choose between the two things, to be inspired with a 
desire to do one’s duty would be infinitely more important than an 
intuition of ‘a grand Perhaps.’ Let Mr. Harrison, if he will, reserve 
the term religious to the former, though by so doing he implicitly 
denies that the excluded intuitions have anything to do with 
inspiring others to do their duty, in the face of their own direct 
testimony to the contrary. But why are feelings to be scouted 
because a scheme of duty cannot be logically deduced from them? 
Can propositions be ‘ fitted on’ to radiance and fragrance ? Is a man’s 
work ‘interwoven’ with light andair? To say that the intuitions of 
an external Providence and a future life have no value because they 
do not involve the facts and instincts of social duty, is like saying 
that a prisoner’s hope of early release has no brightening influence 
on him because he can pick as much oakum without it. I am, of 
course, not denying that attempts have been made to establish logical 
contact between these experiences and the creed of duty which rests 
on a wide and reasoned view of human action; but for that very 
reason is it important to observe how little the joint existence of the 
two depends on such attempts. Mr. Harrison has here treated his 
opponents in a lump, and forced on them a view whose crudity some 
of them have themselves exposed; with an unintentional unfairness 
such as makes him elsewhere sum up metaphysicians as a class who 
‘languidly complain of utilitarian aims, sordid indifference to abstract 
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thought, to the fine beauty of a meditative existence ;’ and repre- 
sent men whose ideal of humanity is no less glowing than his own, 
as people who ‘scorn the noblest emotions,’ and ‘think all will be 
well if the world can only be converted to a thirst for science. And 
then comes the final question, Why is it probable that the feelings 
and intuitions will vanish? Mr. Harrison fails to prove them 
valueless ; how is he going to prove them moribund? He may call 
that ‘ nebulous’ in which others find a strong support, but what we 
want to know is, why are the nebulous persons to cease? For the 
nebulosity is clearly not the least of a kind which explanations and 
arguments can touch. Mr. Harrison is too candid to deny the 
existence of the feelings and intuitions in those who perfectly realise 
the facts and conditions of the material universe; whose scientific 
vision is as clear, and their agnosticism really as complete, as his 
own; to whom the ‘supernatural’ (in the sense of interference with 
uniform law) is as much a figment of the past as it can possibly be 
to the most enlightened minds ten thousand years hence. The fog, if 
it be one, is absolutely different in kind from all the fogs which 
science has gradually dispelled. It depends not on logic or dis- 
covery, but on temperament, how far anyone’s outlook on this 
mundane existence will be coloured by the reflection that, if he lacks 
assurance that this is not all, he equally lacks assurance that it ds. 
I am purposely still keeping clear of all arguments drawn from moral 
and religious grounds. I simply state, as a psychological fact, that 
the sense of possibilities that can never be disproved is capable of 
exercising a pervading effect on the human mind which is absolutely 
irrelevant to any numerical estimate of odds; and that human 
spirits, oppressed in the manners described in this paper, find the 
sense of these possibilities an ineradicable fact in their lives. On 
paper, in a scheme of philosophy, the ‘ grand Perhaps’ may look as 
feeble as ‘ Humanity’ looks imposing. But there is anotherarena. In 
the hearts of countless individuals the former expands into a per- 
vading influence, where the latter shrinks into a mere noun of 
multitude. To tellthem that ‘nebular hypotheses ’ are ‘ the religion 
of scholars, and not of men and women with work to do,’ has no force 
unless it can be proved that the work remains undone; that the 
hypotheses interfere with the human creed and the ideal of self- 
renouncing duty; that they have some anti-social tendency which 
contains the germ of their own decay. No such proof has been 
given. As the spread of science supplies no direct, so the spread of 
social morality supplies no indirect, argument for the probable ex- 
tinction of an attitude of mind which is equally compatible with 
both. Account for it if you will; call it a result of the environment 
of the pressure of human fates on the individual spirit. But even on 
your own ground, to assert that, the environment and the individual 
remaining essentially unchanged, an extremely common effect of one 
on the other will cease, is mere prophecy—and, ‘ among all forms of 
mistake, prophecy is the most gratuitous.’ 
EpMunD GURNEY. 





WiiuramM =E tis 
AND HIS WORK AS AN EDUCATIONIST. 


ILLIAM ELLIS was born with this century, in January 1800, 
and died immediately after the completion of his eighty-first 
year, in February 1881. Comparatively few persons know the ho- 
nourable record of that long life, filled as it was with earnest personal 
work, with deep and original thought, with true philanthropy, and 
active benevolence. Only those who have studied the science of 
education, and in doing so have surveyed its history, are aware that 
Mr. Ellis devoted to its advancement many hours of hard toil and a 
large fortune. Had his mere pecuniary donations been publicly 
made, their munificence must have aroused admiration for his dis- 
interested philanthropy even among those who might have disagreed 
with his theories of education. But over a quarter of a million 
of money was given away by Mr. Ellis for the furtherance of popular 
education, so quietly, and with such a total absence of selfish osten- 
tation, that his name is unknown even to thousands of those whom 
he has benefited, and he remains another instance of the frequently 
illustrated truth that fame and greatness are not of necessity wedded 
together. 

The England in which William Ellis spent the plastic years of 
his youth was different indeed from the England of to-day. ‘It is 
sad work to live in times about which it is amusing to read,’ said 
Macaulay; and it was terrible work to live, as Ellis did, through 
those events which make the first three decades of this century 
so interesting to the student of politics and sociology. Nearly 
every interest, nearly every class, was suffering from the results of 
the career of Napoleon. Among many thousands reduced by the long 
state of war from affluence to straitness of means was the father of 
William Ellis, who was an underwriter at Lloyd’s. Napoleon made 
war upon English commerce by means of blockade and privateers. 
The English Government suddenly attempted to retaliate by the issue 
of ‘Orders in Council,’ prohibiting all vessels that had touched at 
French ports from entering English harbours, and declaring the 
cargoes of such ships the lawful prey of English licensed privateers, 
no matter what flag the merchant vessels carried. It does not needa 
very extensive acquaintance with political economy to see that this 
course of proceeding on the part of the home Government was more 
likely to ruin English subjects than to injure Frenchmen. The 
‘ Orders in Council’ were shortly withdrawn, but they existed long 
enough to seriously affect many fortunes. Among others, Mr. Ellis, 
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the underwriter, sustained, in consequence of them, losses so heavy 
that his son was compelled to leave school at the age of thirteen, and 
to enter an office, without much prospect before him of any fortune 
but that which he might earn for himself. It might well be that 
Wiliiam Ellis was first led to observe the importance of a scien- 
tific study of the laws which regulate human well-being in the social 
state, by the fact that his early life was passed in comparative 
poverty because of the gross ignorance of the fundamental principles 
of social science displayed by legislators. 

Frugality, industry, and self-reliance were doubtless fostered in the 
lad’s mind by the hardships of poverty. How frugal his life was at 
that time, an amusing incident which he himself related may tend 
to show. At the time of his lamented death, it was the high privi- 
lege of the writer of these lines to be engaged with him in the 
preparation of a new work on ‘Social Economy for Schools and for 
General Reading.’ In treating of what he used to call the ‘ in- 
dustrial virtue’ of economy, I had drawn attention to the obvious 
truth, that it matters not what may be the original stock of the pro- 
ducts of industry in the possession of any person—if the wealth be 
not used with due thrift, and replaced as fast as it is consumed, the 
final exhaustion of the stock is certain. As an illustration, I gave 
William Pitt, who expended a good income, and died heavily in debt. 
“Do not use a famous man to illustrate a fault,’ said Mr. Ellis, ‘ for 
the young and thoughtless may be misled by the glamour of his 
greatness into fancying that even his faults are tokens of a fine mind.’ 
I assented to the justice of this observation, and he went on to 
give me a simpler illustration of the same truth. 


When I was a boy (he said) I used to go to the office with a com- 
panion of my own age. We each had breakfast before we started, and 
dinner on our return home in the evening, and we were allowed a penny 
a day each for lunch. We used to buy a small biscuit, with seeds in it, 
for the penny ; but corn was dear, and it was not much for a hungry boy 
that we could get with a penny. My companion was very pleased, after 
some time, to discover that he could buy seven of the biscuits for sixpence. 
He, therefore, got an advance of his week’s money, and bought his seven 
biscuits to last for the week. So far it was all right; that was a good 
commercial transaction. But on the first day he ate two biscuits ; and on 
the second day he could not resist a second and a third biscuit, even; so 
that on Friday he had none at all left, and I had to give him a share of 
mine ! 


While poverty thus trained him to the sterner virtues, the influ- 
ences of the social condition in which he found himself went to de- 
velop, ina mind of so high an order as his undoubtedly was, both 
active benevolence and deep philosophic thought upon the sources of 
the evils over which the benevolence sadly brooded. Inthe England 
of his youth men and women—nay, children—were hanged for shop- 
lifting of the value of five shillings ; counsel were not allowed to 
prisoners charged with capital offences; and upon conviction the 
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criminals were executed after only one day’sdelay. The law of debtor 
and creditor cannot be more forcibly condemned than by saying that 
it was even more unjust to the creditor than it is now, while it sent 
the debtor to an idle and torturing imprisonment for life. Slave 
labour was still believed to be a necessity for our colonies, and the 
labouring classes at home were in a state of misery and degradation 
so deep that they might almost have envied the slave. The agricul- 
tural labourers were not, it is true, bought and sold in the mass; but 
they were put up at a weekly auction by the overseers of the parish 
upon which they depended, and their forced labour was bought 
by the highest bidder. Nor was that bidder expected to pay the 
value of the services of the labourer as a producer ; the poor-rate 
was everywhere looked upon as a rate in aid of wages, and the able- 
bodied labourer had a positive right to parish allowances proportioned 
to the size of his family. Yet there were writers then who could show 
that this system destroyed the natural operation of the laws which 
divide the produce of labour between the labourer and the capitalist ; 
and that it struck at the root of industry and of prudence, by taking 
away all motive for the exercise of these virtues among the labourers. 
Malthus’s great work, too, in which he taught the evils of rapid in- 
crease of the population, except there be a correspondingly rapid im- 
provement in productive capacity, was before a community in which 
every possible stimulus was being given by the State to the poor to 
marry early and have large families. Again, the natural enter- 
prise of the best labourers in migrating from place to place in search 
of the capital which wanted them was stigmatised as vagrancy, and 
not only punished, but practically repressed by the conveyance of 
the labourer back to the parish whence he came, and this although 
Adam Smith had lived and written. But those were the days in 
which political economists had to cry, as in the passionate words of 
Lord Houghton :—- 


Ours the shame to understand 
That the world prefers a lie ; 
That with med’cine in her hand, 
She wild sink, and choose to die. 
Ours the agonising sense 
Of the heaven this earth might be, 
If from their blank indifference 
Men woke one hour, and thought as we ! 


The teachings of political economists have been heeded in many 
things since the days just described. But has the science been duly 
recognised, or is the value of its teaching yet properly admitted ? 
These are questions which we must presently ask, and to which we 
must consider the reply. This glimpse at the old social state, brief 
and imperfect though it be, may serve to indicate the importance 
to the community of the topics dealt with by political economy. 

William Ellis, at twenty years of age, was surrounded with the 
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misery that resulted from the evil social arrangements against which 
politicaleconomy was preaching in vain. He felt the suffering of the 
masses; and while he still sought for the cause and the remedy, he 
became acquainted with that distinguished economist and thinker, 
Mr. James Mill. 

Hard, cold, and unlovable as Mr. James Mill appears to us, even 
when we see him through the eyes of his most devoted disciple, 
his son, John Stuart Mill, yet he must have had no small share of 
attractive power in his personality. To those who were brought 
under his immediate influence the teacher became not merely one 
who enunciated truths of price, but a friend to be cherished and a 
leader to be loved. 

Reason halts 
To gauge the merits, and assess the faults, 
While forth unguessed magnetic influence flows, 
Attracts the followers, or unnerves the foes. 


Mr. Ellis was attached to Mr. James Mill in no ordinary degree. 
It is true, indeed, that no obligation is more deeply felt and no gra- 
titude is more lasting than that of a man capable of acting by a 
religion toward him who leads his feet into the way of righteousness. 
This was the service which James Mill rendered to William Ellis. 
At the moment when the young man’s intellect was maturing, when 
his nursery beliefs and opinions were falling from him, and his 
generous, earnest, and active mind was seeking for a theory that 
could put some meaning into human life for him, and supply him 
with all those emotions and impulses which deserve the name of re- 
ligious, Mr. Mill found him, and taught him a philosophy which was 
sufficient to direct his course through a life of rare nobility up to 
its very end. Ellis was never weary of acknowledging his indebted- 
ness to Mr. James Mill for this assistance. Indeed, he used commonly 
the very expression which the Methodist would use about the preacher 
who had done him (in his way and their way) a similar service: 
‘I met Mr. James Mill, he said, ‘ when I was about twenty, and 
he worked a complete change in me. He taught me how to think and 
what to live for.’ 

Ellis received from James Mill both intellectual knowledge and 
emotional impulse. He was led to the study of political economy, 
and of psychology on the basis which is made accessible to present- 
day students by Mill’s work on ‘ The Human Mind.’ The young man 
saw in these studies that human affairs are guided by inexorable laws, 
and that social events are as much a regular sequence of cause and 
effect as are physical ones. In psychology he grasped, and ever after he 
firmly held, the great principle of the association of ideas, based upon 
experience, as opposed to the theories of intuition. 

So much of the value of education depends upon the truth of this 
psychological doctrine, that it is no wonder that the great thinkers 
who have held it have been always ardent educationists. It teaches 
that knowledge of right and wrong is not born in the child, implanted 
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in the mind by some occult force; but that both the conviction of 
what class of actions is right and what class is wrong, and also the 
desire to do the right and avoid the wrong, are, if present at all, 
introduced imperceptibly into the mind as it grows. The harsher 
method of introduction of this sense is by the suffering of personal 
pain, or the enjoyment of personal pleasure, either actual or sym- 
pathetic, as a consequence of a certain action. The experience of 
the pain or pleasure is associated with the experience of the act. 
This association of ideas, in the more obvious sequences of moral 
cause and effect, becomes so powerful as to lead at length to an in- 
separable mental connection between the act and its consequence, so 
that the thought of the one inevitably calls up the idea of the other. 
Among painful sensations, however, must be classed the incurring of 
the contempt or detestation of our fellows; and among pleasant ones, 
the reception of their love and approbation. If the idea of universal 
contempt and detestation be associated in the mind with certain 
actions, those actions will be naturally avoided ; and conversely, those 
securing approbation will be performed. This natural tendency is so 
strong that a very powerful motive indeed is required to overcome it.' 

If, then, actions to be avoided be associated with the idea of 
badness, and actions to be carried out be associated with the idea of 
goodness, a moral sense is produced. The moral sense may be asso- 
ciated with theology, or it may be associated with natural reverence, 
benevolence, and hope, instead of with supernatural developments of 
the same faculties. But in either case, it is the growth of the 
principle of association. 

In this way, circumstances form in the individual mind both the 
sense of right and wrong, and that tendency to perform certain classes 
of actions and to leave other classes unperformed, which receives the 
general name of character. Of course, it is understood always that 
the action of present circumstances is modified by that of antecedent 
circumstances; or, in other words, that the hereditary tendencies and 
the congenital structure of the brain make some persons less easily 
impressible than others by a given moulding force in the environ- 
ment. But the pressure of the present is so strong that the character 
is always chiefly formed according to the association of ideas induced 
by every-day circumstances. 

The practical bearing of this doctrine upon education is of the 


1 Only a conviction, excogitated by the intellectual faculties, and possible only 
where the reasoning powers are considerable, that the general idea of morality about 
a certain action is erroneous, can supply a supporting force to stand against public 
contempt. Reformers braving a storm of abuse are comforted with the persuasion 
that they would be applauded instead of despised if mankind were wiser; and 
even then, as Harriet Martineau said, ‘the sharpest thorn in the martyr’s crown is 
the doubt whether he be right.’ It seems necessary to say this, lest it should 
appear that the text maintains mere public opinion to be a test of morality, 
which is very wide indeed from the truth. But of course no such considerations are 
involved in the teaching of morality to children and enforcing it by the aid of 
the natural operation of the laws of the human mind; for in the ordinary morals of 
daily industrial life all mankind agree. 
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highest importance. By education must be understood the draw- 
ing out of the faculties and the cultivation of all the mental capa- 
cities of the person acted upon, and not mere instruction in words. 
The duty of the teacher is then seen to extend to moral training, and 
not to end with mere intellectual cram, This training is accomplished 
by the association of ideas in every good school. The aim of the 
accomplished teacher is to connect ideas of happiness and approbation, 
and therefore of goodness, with a certain class of acts, and of misery 
and reprobation, and therefore of badness, with the opposite kind 
of actions. The pliable mind of a young child can thus have induced 
in it by education an association of ideas as powerful as any similar 
association that may be gained by joyous or bitter personal experience. 
In his school years he not only can be taught what is right, but he 
can be so impressed with the idea of misery following the wrong and 
happiness accompanying the right action, that a powerful moral sense 
will arise to urge him to do the right and avoid the wrong. 

That it is of the first importance to secure this end in education 
will not be questioned by anyone. Nor will there be any sort of 
dispute, dogmatic theology being quite excluded, as to the class of 
ideas which it is desirable to lead the young to associate with happi- 
ness and goodness. 

It is now pretty generally agreed that certain qualities must widely 
prevail whenever men can be expected to enjoy anything like a state of 
well-being. In fact, to enjoy well-being, men must be industrious, well- 
informed, skilful, thrifty, sober, honest, truthful, careful in making engage- 
ments, scrupulous in performing them, tender and forbearing with the weak 
and ignorant, and diligent in efforts to overcome their own weakness, 
ignorance, and superstitions.” 


Ellis learned from James Mill to be a utilitarian in morals. His 
ultimate test of right and wrong was the tendency of the action in 
question to increase or diminish human (and not merely individual) 
well-being. ‘ We mean by morality, “ rules of conduct to be observed 
by those who would promote the general well-being.”’* 

Such was, in brief, the character of the ideas which William Ellis 
at twenty received from James Mill, and by the light of which he 
lived his generous life, so full of wise and rare devotedness to ‘ the 
general well-being.’ The impulse to carry out these ideas, which he 
derived in part from the same source, is best explained by a few 
words from J. 8. Mill’s preface to his father’s ‘ Analysis of the Human 
Mind,’ ‘ in which it is said of James Mill :— 

He helped, encouraged, and not seldom prompted many of the men who 
were most useful in their generation ; and such was the effect of his con- 
versation, and of the tone of his character, on those who were within 
reach of his influence, that many, then young, who have since made them- 
selves honoured in the world by « valuable career, look back to their inter- 


* Ellis’s Studies of Man, p. 10. 3 Ibid. p. 105. 
‘ Loe. cit., p. 15. 
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course with him as having had a considerable share in deciding their course 
through life. . . . The moral qualities which shone in his conversation 
were, if possible, more valuable to those who had the privilege of sharing 
it, than even the intellectual. They were precisely such as young men of 
cultivated intellect, with good aspirations but a character not yet 
thoroughly formed, are likely to derive most benefit from. . . . A deeply- 
rooted trust in the general progress of the human race . . . an habitual 
estimate of men according to their real worth as sources of good to their 
fellow-creatures . . . a sustained earnestness, in which neither vanity nor 
personal ambition had any part, and which spread from him by a sympa- 
thetic contagion to those who had sufficient moral preparation to value and 
seek the opportunity ; this was the mixture of qualities which made his 
conversation almost unrivalled in its salutary moral effect. 


I know that Mr. Ellis would have been glad that I should lay this 
stress upon what Mr. James Mill was to him; but the fact has an 
important general bearing besides, which makes it worth while to call 
to it the attention of those who object to the doctrine of the moulding 
of the human mind by circumstances, on the ground that it lessens a 
sense of moral responsibility. Mr. Mill was ‘a circumstance’ in the 
life of Mr. Ellis; and Mr. Ellis became in his turn ‘a circumstance’ 
in a thousand other lives from which influence yet radiates. Is the sense 
of responsibility for one’s actions indeed lessened by a thoughtful 
realisation of the immense influence which may be exercised by one 
person’s character, when by the aid of facts like this the result 
of one man’s work is seen descending upon thousands of posterity ? 

With James Mill’s illustrious son, Ellis’s relation was, of course, 
more that of an equal. John Stuart Mill was six years younger 
than William Ellis, and therefore only a lad when Ellis first made 
Mr. Mill’s acquaintance. But the boy who began to learn Greek 
when he was three years old, and was reading Plato at seven, and the 
Organon with comprehension at twelve, was probably about as 
advanced in mind and in knowledge (having natural abilities of a 
most uncommon order) at sixteen, as is an ordinary young graduate 
of twenty-six. J. . Mill was only sixteen, while William Ellis was 
twenty-two, when they combined in the foundation of a small society 
which was ‘to be composed of young men agreeing in fundamental 
principles—acknowledging utility as their standard in ethics and 
politics, and a certain number of principal corollaries drawn from it 
in the philosophy accepted, and meeting once a fortnight to read 
essays and discuss questions conformably to the premises thus agreed 
on.” * Those of the members,’ continues Mr. Mill, ‘ who became my 
intimate companions—no one of whom was in any sense of the word 
a disciple, but all of them independent thinkers on their own basis— 
were W. E. Tooke, son of the eminent political economist .. . his 
friend William Ellis, an original thinker in the field of political 
economy, now honourably known by his apostolic exertions for the 
improvement of education; George Graham ... and a man who 


5 Autobiography of J. S. Mill, p. 79. 
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has made considerably more noise in the world than any of these, 
John Arthur Roebuck.’ ® 

Ellis joined with J.S. Mill, also, in the establishment of the larger 
and more important Society of Students of Mental Philosophy, which 
succeeded the original Utilitarian Society. In this series of student 
meetings, held twice weekly, in a room of Mr. Grote’s bank,’ a selected 
work was read aloud, section by section, and then thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Every point raised was considered in all its relations, the 
debate upon one paragraph often extending over many meetings. 
The work first studied in this manner was James Mill’s ‘ Elements of 
Political Economy.’ This was followed by Ricardo’s famous treatise 
on the same subject, and that by one or two smaller works on certain 
parts of the science. Having exhausted Political! Economy to the 
best of their ability, the students took up Logic, and afterwards 
Analytical Psychology. 

These close and vigorous discussions (writes Mr. John Stuart Mill *) 
were not only improving in a high degree to those who took part in them, 
but brought out new views of some topics of abstract political economy. 
. . « Those among us with whom new speculations chiefly originated, were 
Ellis, Graham, and I; though others gave valuable aid to the discussion, 
especially Prescott and Roebuck, the one by his knowledge, the other by his 
dialectical acuteness. 

Speaking of these meetings, Mr. Ellis said :— 

In those discussions which we used to hold, the difference between John 
Mill and me was brought out very often. He was for inquiring into every- 
thing, and going to the bottom of everybody’s theories and ideas; I 
cared only for the practical value of political economy, and did not want 
to think deeply upon points which could have no bearing on social affairs 
and human conduct. This difference in mental constitution can be found 
throughout all our works. 

That Mr. Ellis’s judgment in this respect was true of himself, 
every line of his writings and every fact of his life are in proof. 
Mr. Mill, with characteristic modesty, has admitted the truth of what 
Mr. Ellis said of his mental tendency, in the passage in which he 
declares about his wife, that ‘in all that concerned the application of 
philosophy to the exigencies of human society and progress, I was her 
pupil.’ 

Ellis’s first published writings appeared in the earliest numbers of 
the ‘ Westminster Review.’ This ‘ Review’ was founded in 1824, in 
the April of which year the first number appeared, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Bowring. The design was, that the 
periodical should be to the Radical party what the ‘ Edinburgh’ then 
was to the Whigs, and the ‘ Quarterly’ to the Tories. This object 
was never accomplished; but a good deal of the strength of the 
Radical party of the day was put forth in support of it in the earlier 


® Autobiography of J. S. Mill, p. 81. 
* Now Prescott, Cave, Foster, Buxton, Loder, & Co., Threadneedle Street. 
§ Ibid. p. 120. 
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numbers of the ‘Review.’ The ‘ Westminster,’ in those days of its 
infancy, was upheld by the stamina of matured thinkers such as 
James Mill and Grote, by the force and brilliance of practised writers 
like Charles Austin and Albany Fonblanque, and by the glow and 
earnestness of the ripening powers of such young men as J. 8. Mill, 
Charles Buller, J. A. Roebuck, and William Ellis. The latter wrote 
in it regularly up to the ninth number, which appeared in 1826. 

Shortly after that date there occurred the most important event 
of Ellis’s private career. The ultimate result of this was to give him 
the most powerful of all instruments—that of wealth—for the ad- 
vancement of his views of truth; but the immediate result of it was 
to necessitate his temporary withdrawal from public work with his old 
associates. 

Among the many mischievous laws made by legislators ignorant 
of the science of society which it was their business to apply, there 
was extant in the early part of this century one which forbade the 
association of capitalists in the formation of a marine insurance 
company. This embargo was removed in 1823, and the Indemnity 
Marine Insurance Company was the second company established in 
this country for the purpose of insuring owners and shippers against 
pecuniary loss in vessels on the seas. Ellis, then only twenty-four 
years old, obtained a subordinate position in the office of this com- 
pany when it commenced business. The person who was appointed 
at the same time to the responsible position of manager of the new 
undertaking proved totally inadequate to his duties. Whether the 
deficiencies were moral or intellectual, or both, I am not aware; but 
their result was, that the business arrangements shortly fell into a 
state of chaos, and the shareholders found themselves on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

There is an autobiographical interest referable to this time in 
the following few lines from one of Mr. Ellis’s works :— 


Tt should not pass unnoticed in schools that, with the use of credit and 
its advantages, have been introduced bankruptcies, closing of works, and 
industrial derangements in many other forms. To guard against these 
calamities, there is only one precaution that can be safely relied upon, or 
rather, which cannot be safely omitted. . . . The principles to be observed 
in the use of credit, by those who would not risk security and a fair 
character in the struggle for wealth, must be made plain and intelligible in 
schools. . . . There can be no doubt that familiarity with the pr inciples pre- 
vious to leaving school must be a safeguard to anyone about to enter into 
business, and a help to him to judge, while serving his time in a subordinate 
capacity, how far the business to pass before his eyes is conducted in obser- 
vance or disregard of them. Perchance this familiarity may enable him to 
seize the opportunity, and enjoy the gratification, of warding off ruin from 
those who employ him.° 


It was such an opportunity that came to William Ellis in the 


* What Stops the Way ? [of a national system of education: published in 1868]. 
No, 626 (xo. cxtvi. N. s.) R 
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office of the Indemnity Marine Insurance Company in 1826. 
Thoroughly instructed as he was in the principles upon which busi- 
ness should be conducted, he saw the nature of the errors that had 
been committed under his eyes. The directors, fortunately for 
themselves, appreciated his value sufficiently to appoint him to the 
temporary headship of their office, when the defaulting manager had 
been summarily dismissed. There was no thought, at first, of ap- 
pointing so young a man as permanent manager of so important a 
business, and with considerable capital at stake. But Ellis, who had 
already shown the directors his capacity by pointing out defects in 
management, now had an opportunity of proving to them that he 
possessed the faculty of organisation. He was appointed manager 
for a term of months; and at the expiry of that term he received 
the permanent appointment to the post. 

The rapid success of the company under his management was most 
remarkable.’ He spared no labour, no care, no time, by which he 
might advance his business. His profound knowledge of the science 
of the affairs with which he had to deal was united with practical 
ability, and with a conviction of the great importance of morality in 
business life. This latter point was one which he never lost an oppor- 
tunity of impressing upon the learner’s mind. It frequently came 
up in his conversation, and it pervades his writings :— 

This brings to our notice (he writes in one book!') another qualification 
which must prevail widely wherever a high order of happiness is to be 
enjoyed—trustworthiness, or scrupulousness in making contracts and 
fidelity in performing them. These qualifications will scarcely flourish as 
they ought unless the love of truth and habits of truthfulness be cultivated 
in childhood—to be strengthened afterwards by steady observance and 
practice—the essentials of self-discipline. 


Again he writes : — 


Whatever convenience and advantage there may be in this form of 


dealing (i.e., credit), they can, it is clear, be thoroughly enjoyed only 
among a people deeply impressed with a sense of the duty of rigidly per- 
forming the promises which they voluntarily make.!* 


In the little work called ‘ Progressive Lessons in Social Science,’ 
which he considered to be the one of all his works that gave the best 
idea of how he taught, the heading of one lesson is :— 


Labourers and employers can only serve one another in perfection when 
they mutually feel and inspire confidence. 


1 The company started with a paid-up capital of 67,265/.; shortly after, a call 
of 138. 6d. per share was made, bringing the paid-up capital up to 76,3457. 15s. 6d. 
When Mr. Ellis retired, in 1877, after fifty years’ service as manager, the paid-up 
capital stood at 672,650/., and the reserve fund at 409,000/., the whole of the differ- 
ence having been added to the capital out of profits, and the shareholders having 
also received more than three millions in dividends and bonuses. 

" Help to the Young in their efforts at S:lf-Guidance, p. 43. Longmans, 1872. 

12 Loc. cit. p. 113. 
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For a final example of his consistent teaching upon this point, 
we may take this passage : ™— 


Unless a feeling generally prevailed that engagements would be faith- 
fully fulfilled, the larger part of the contracts now of daily occurrence, by 
which the labours of all are so efficiently distributed and combined, could 
not be made. . . . Interchange, buying and selling, borrowing and lending, 
hiring and letting, and hence division of labour also, would be next to 
impossible ; and all those contrivances which aid the production, distribu- 
tion, and preservation of large stores of wealth, would be uninvented and 
unknown, or invented and known only to be abandoned in despair as 
impracticable among an untrustworthy people. 


The status of the teacher has nothing to do with the value of the 
teaching, of course; but it is an important commentary upon the 
principles which Mr. Ellis taught, and on which he acted, that by their 
aid he won his way to wealth. The company under his management 
became of world-wide repute; and an interest in it was secured to 
him, so that its success was his success. He retained the post of 
manager till he was advanced in years, and up to the time of his 
decease he took an active part, as one of the directors, in governing 
the affairs of the company. 

There are probably not many instances on record of a young man 
only twenty-six years old being entrusted with such responsibility 
and utilising his opportunity so efficiently. When he took up that 
responsibility, however, it became clear to him that he must for a 
time concentrate himself wholly upon his business, and withdraw 
from active association in the studies and literary labours which had 
occupied part of his youth. His temperament was undoubtedly a 
cautious one; he had learned, by practical experience of the want of 
money, how necessary its possession is, both for self-respect, personal 
independence, and the efficient fulfilment of the social duties. He 
deliberately set himself, therefore, as his immediate object, to secure 
such a pecuniary position as to guard his own future and that of those 
dependent upon him against the chances of life—sickness, accident, 
and the like. 

For many men this decision would have been fraught with 
danger. But he recognised and guarded against the besetting evils 
of money-getting as a part of his scheme of existence. *The man 
of business,’ he wrote,’ ‘who in his youth engaged in a laborious 
profession for the purpose of securing a competence for himself and 
his dependants in his old age, forgetting the end and allowing him- 
self to be wholly absorbed in the means, continues to will the means 
alone, without reference to the end, and degenerates into a greedy 
and selfish miser.’ He realised this danger too well to fall into it 
himself. In his case the end, when attained, became only a means 
of accomplishing generous and unselfish objects. 


Where must we Look for the Further Prevention of Crime? 1857. 
* Outlines of the History and Formation of the Understanding. 1847. 
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His mind was incessantly occupied, as a recreation from business, 
with the consideration of the practical possibilities of education. 
His views of its powers, and of the utility—-nay, the necessity— 
of including in all education the science of social economy, con- 

tinuously enlarged. For instance, about 1840 he wrote a course of 

lectures on political economy, at the request of Lord Brougham, who 

desired to have the series read in the mechanics’ institutes. Ten 

years later, Mr. Ellis had so enlarged his views of what such teaching 

ought to be, that he recalled his manuscript, and suppressed it, as too 

abstruse and argumentative. 

His scheme of teaching social science in elementary schools gradu- 
ally completed itself in his mind ; andin 1846 he began to devote his 
time and attention to carrying it into practice. In that year he gave 
a series of lessons to the boys in a school at Camberwell. He was 
delighted to find that the lessons were as interesting to the lads as 
he well knew they would be beneficial ; and from that time he never 
ceased his personal work, either with voice or with pen, down to the 
very time of his death. 

His method of teaching will be best described after all that is 
necessary has been said of his gifts towards educational progress. It 
would be utterly impossible, even if it were desirable, to give anything 
like an accurate account of his pecuniary expenditure for this object, 
for the simple reason that he did not let his left hand know that which 
his right hand did in his philanthropic munificence. He would give 
money in large sums, one hundred or five hundred pounds at a time, 
for objects which he approved, as unostentatiously, though not as 
thoughtlessly, as a lady drops a penny into the hat of a blind beggar. 
Those persons also whom he believed to be doing good public work, 
and whose circumstances made pecuniary gifts a relief from ex- 
hausting and depressing personal anxieties, were aided by him in a 
manner at once so frank and so delicate that it was impossible for 
the most sensitive of them to feel their gratitude as other than an 
entirely pleasurable emotion. Such gifts were generally accompanied 
by an absolute injunction of secrecy; and it was only because he 
selected objects for his bounty so worthy that their gratitude was too 
real to be always suppressed,’ that any such generous deeds came to 
light. 

. It would be fruitless, therefore, to attempt to give an idea of the 
extent of his enlightened munificence. No adequate account can be 
made out even of the sums of money which he contributed towards 
the foundation and maintenance of schools in different parts of England 
and Scotland. Suffice it to say that he thus spent many thousands 
of pounds, over and above the large amount which he expended in 
erecting and maintaining, at his own cost, the ‘ Birkbeck Schools’ 
in London, of which a brief account is in place. 

The first one of these ‘ Birkbeck Schools’ was opened in 1848, 























































% See, for example, the Autobiography of Wm. Lovett, the ‘moral force ’ Chartist, 
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Mr. Ellis, unaided, supplying it with teaching apparatus, and under- 
taking to make good any deficiency in the current expenses. This 
school was in connection with the Mechanics’ Institute, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, now called after the founder of such institu- 
tions, Birkbeck, but at that time known as ‘ The London Mechanics’ 
Institute.’ Schools conducted upon similar principles had been pre- 
viously established (with Mr. Ellis’s aid) in Edinburgh and Man- 
chester, and had been called ‘Secular Schools,’ in order to convey 
that theological instruction was not given in them. But this name 
had been made an occasion of reproach, and was therefore avoided in 
London. The name of the venerable advocate of adult secular 
education, Dr. Birkbeck, was chosen by Mr. Ellis for the designation 
of his schools. Mr. Ellis, who was already devoting two afternoons 
of each week to teaching social economy in Lovett’s ‘ National Hall 
School,’ undertook also to teach the same subject in the first Birk- 
beck School. 

This experimental school proved highly successful ; the attendance 
and the general educational results were good, while Mr. Ellis’s own 
teaching of svcial economy aroused the greatest interest in the 
children. Mr. Ellis, therefore, determined to extend his work in 
this direction, and no fewer than ten schools were established by him 
in London, on his own responsibility, and at a very great expense, 
which he bore alone. To all these he gave the same general name 
of Birkbeck Schools, utterly suppressing, in title, in prospectus, and 
in reports, any mention of his own name and his work in their 
foundation and maintenance. He has left an endowment fund for 
those of his schools which still remain open, and the buildings are 
held in trust by his daughter, Madame Ducamp, and three other 
friends. Four of the Birkbeck Schools still exist, conducted on pre- 
cisely the plan laid down by Mr. Ellis. But the Board Schools have 
so far superseded them as cheap educational institutions for the 
people, that the fees of the Birkbeck Schools have been somewhat 
raised, so as to make them ‘ middle-class schools,’ which are, in fact, 
the kind of establishments now most urgently needed under our 
present defective scheme of so-called ‘ national’ education. The four 
Birkbeck Schools now existing are respectively at Cambridge Heath, 
at Kingsland, at Peckham, and at Gospel Oak. In all of them, girls 
are educated on an absolute equality with boys, except that, as else- 
where, the additional subject of needlework has to be taken up by 
what is nevertheless often called the weaker sex. 

The Birkbeck Schools were far in advance of the ordinary schools 
of the time of their foundation. In some points they are far ahead 
of the educational practice of the present, and many of the most 
thoughtful educationists will agree that in every point in which they 
differ, the national system should be altered, and brought into accord- 
ance with that elaborated by William Ellis. This plan of education, it 
should be noted, has been tested not only in his own schools, but 
also in those established with his aid and under his advice at Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Manchester, Salford, Blandford, King’s Somborne, 
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and other places; and even in that gross test of real worth, ‘ the 
percentage of passes,’ these schools have taken a high place. But 
although it is true that the really good teacher will do all things 
well, and although some such coarse test must be applied for the 
impartial distribution of Government funds through inspectors, yet 
there are far higher and more important objects to be arrived at in 
education than ‘ getting a good percentage,’ and it is in the worth of 
their training that the Ellis Schools are pre-eminent. 

Theological teaching was excluded from them entirely. William 
Ellis was emphatically the most earnest advocate of moral training in 
schools; but, for a variety of reasons, he held that there should be 
no attempt to combine this training with what is commonly called 
‘religious’ teaching. He believed that the philosophical doctrine of 
the association of ideas furnishes a much more firm basis upon which 
to rear a stable moral sense than a theology which, as he says, teaches 
that ‘it is not settled who may expect, and who may not expect, to 
escape Divine wrath; the men who are the best according to this 
world’s judgment being in great peril, and the most atrocious 
criminals not precluded from hope of escape.’ But, apart from 
this, he held that, as all children should be educated, so the schools 
should teach only that part of religion in which all denominations of 
teachers and parents concur—morality. ‘It so happens that the 
part in which all concur is that which bears directly upon the 
conduct indispensable for well-being. It is the practical and secular 
part, as distinguished from the transcendental and ritualistic.’'’ He 
knew it to be possible to gather around such laws of conduct all those 
emotions and generous impulses of the mind which incite to the 
doing of a right action because it is right. He speaks of the power 
of ‘the feelings of reverence and benevolence—the mainsprings of our 
best conduct, when controlled and judged by intelligence.’ Upon 
these he’ believed he could base a religion. ‘If religion, rightly 
understood, means anything, it means something which inspires us to 
nake greater efforts than we should make without it to improve the 
condition of our fellow-men.’'* Religion, thus understood, he thought 
all might concur in impressing upon the young. But arbitrary 
doctrines, upon which vast differences of opinion exist, he excluded 
from the common schools, upon those grounds of justice and freedom 
on which he was joined by men so diverse as George Combe the Theist,' 
John Bright the Quaker,” and Richard Cobden the simple Christian.” 

Corporal punishment was rigidly excluded from his schools. The 
essence of the intention of the moral training which Ellis gave was 
to induce the young to guide themselves by the same motives as 
they should be controlled by in adult life. ‘Education deals with 
causes, punishment with effects, he wrote. ‘What volumes of 


© What Stops the Way? p. 59. 't Tbid. p. €6. 18 Ibid. p. 63. 
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practical wisdom are embodied in that simple remark!’ exclaims 
Combe. Any employer who has tried a servant from a pauper or 
industrial school, or any other institution where discipline has been 
maintained by severe corporal punishment, knows well what a 
shocking interregnum intervenes between the government of the 
stick and the self-government which is slowly and harshly taught by 
daily life, if, indeed, it ever be learned at all. Mr. Ellis’s aim was to 
teach self-government through the reason to the passions, in such a 
way as to educate even a child out of the undisciplined state which is 
commonly supposed to necessitate corporal punishment. To the 
teacher who declared that he could not maintain discipline without its 
aid, Mr. Ellis would say—That is because you have not learned how 
and what to teach; but how are you preparing your. children to guide 
themselves when they enter, as they so shortly will do, upon a state 
of life in which your remedy for their faults cannot be administered ? 

Learning by rote was discouraged in his schools, as being in oppo- 
sition to the principle that the aim of education was to cultivate the 
powers of thoughtful, as distinguished from mechanical, reception 
and of reflection. With the same object the mode of teaching, in 
subjects which admitted of it, was by ‘the Socratic method,’ or 
question and answer—the children being encouraged to question as 
well as to reply to their teacher, and the teacher being required so 
to question as to clear away all errors and elicit accurate replies. 
This method of teaching implies special training in the teacher, but 
monitors of twelve and fourteen years old have been found perfectly 
capable of leading their classes in such lessons. Anyone wishing to 
study the plan may do so by means of the work which Mr. Ellis con- 
sidered to give the best illustration that could be given by writing 
of his method of teaching social economy—his ‘ Progressive Lessons 
in Social Science, published by Messrs. Smith and Elder. 

Physiology is taught in the Ellis Schools as the foundation of a 
knowledge of the Laws of Health. It is taught, therefore, because 
it is applicable to daily life ; because the art of right living may be 
deduced from it. The hygienic laws which are most commonly 
infringed are perfectly well known, as mere abstract and arbitrary 
rules, to the thousands of persons who daily neglect them because of 
not realising their significance. But the reason being appealed to 
when the basis of scientific knowledge is given, the case is altered. 
There is little fear of our neglecting the laws of health when we are 
well aware of the mischief which will be done to each organ by such 
negligence; but this we cannot know until we have studied the 
broad facts about the structure and functions of the organs. 

The most important distinguishing feature of the Ellis Schools 
remains to be noted. It is the teaching of social science upon the 
same principles and for the same reasons that physiology is taught 
—in order to deduce the art of living from the science. Mr. Ellis 
himself preferred to call social economy, what in truth it is, ‘the 
science of human well-being.’ 
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Only an outline of this most important branch of education can 
be given here, of course; and the reader who wishes to study details 
and particulars must be referred to such of Mr. Ellis’s works as are 
still in print.” 

Ellis was the first to teach the science of social economy in words 
that could be understood by the simple and unlearned. It would be 
preposterous to suppose that it is not possible for any person of 
average intelligence to comprehend explanations, offered to him in 
suitable fashion, of the state of society in which he lives. Social 
economy is only the theory upon which the actions of every-day life 
are founded. But technical language and abstruse discussions upon 
difficult points so encumbered books upon the subject before Ellis 
began to write, that it was no wonder that even educated persons 
shrank from undertaking the study. He was very impatient of words 
which were used as though to obstruct instead of to express ideas. 
The great merit of his works was that he illuminated the scientific 
truths (which are simple and almost obvious in themselves), instead 
of obscured them, with language. His one thought in writing was 
to be absolutely clear, to convey always a perfectly accurate meaning ; 
and to this end he did not discard the specific terminology which it 
is essential to use in all sciences; but he did so fully define and 
describe it, in the simplest words, that no student could use it in that 
semi-ignorance of its meaning which alone makes it a weapon to 
pierce the hand that works with it. 

When the subject is thus treated, even little children are able to 
realise the fact that secial science deals with ‘the proceedings, the 
wants, and the feelings, of every-day life.’ The moment this truth 
is grasped by the intelligence, the subject is seen to possess all the 
interest of daily life itself; and it is only then necessary to treat it 
in a concrete form, drawing illustration and exemplification from 
ordinary sources, to give it a fascination beyond, perhaps, that of any 
other study whatever. 

Properly taught, then, as Ellis has shown how to teach it, social 
economy is so far from being too abstruse and too dull a subject to 
be introduced into boys’ and girls’ schools, that it is generally found 
to be the one of all their studies which interests the children most. 

Viewed merely as a matter of knowledge, it is impossible for any 
one to doubt the utility of teaching children the truth about the 
social arrangements to which all must conform. Put into plain 
language, what can be more important than for all engaged in in- 
dustry to understand the laws of production, and of the fair dis- 
tribution of what is produced? How much suffering from strikes, 
from misdirected selfishness, and from a vague and mistaken con- 
sciousness of injustice in poverty, would the community have been 


2 Progressive Lessons, price 1s. 6d.; Religion in Common Life, 78. 6d.; Education 
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saved, had masters and men alike been betterinstructed! The Com- 
missioners on the State of National Education in 1861 justly remark, 
in their Report, that the knowledge most important for the future 
labouring man to acquire while he is a child in the elementary school 
is * that of the causes which will regulate the amount of his wages, 
the hours of his work, the regularity of his employment, and the 
prices of what he consumes. The want of such knowledge leads him 
constantly into error and violence, destructive to himself and his 
family, oppressive to his fellow-workmen, ruinous to his employers, 
and mischievous to society.’ 

Mr. Ellis, however, did more than show how political economy 
may be practically and simply taught so as to give useful information 
for daily life. He also correlated its facts one with another, and with 
those of philosophy generally, so as to show that it isin truth a branch 
of moral science. Social economy explains the causes and the con- 
sequences of the social organisation in which we live. The duties 
which are thereby imposed upon us come easily into view ; he who sees 
the reasons for the conditions of his daily life must also see what it 
is right and what it is wrong for him to doin those conditions. Social 
duties thus perceived are in a position precisely analogous to that of 
laws of health taught through physiology ; they are seen not to be mere 
arbitrary rules imposed by authority, which may be disregarded with 
comparative impunity provided the negligence be repented of after- 
wards ; but laws derived from the nature of things, and, therefore, 
having punishment follow neglect as surely as burning follows 
touching fire, as unerringly as the winter succeeds to the summer 
solstice. 

Political economy is the science of the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth. This has a heavy and technical sound; and what 
have children to do with it? cry the thoughtless. But even they 
perceive the reply when it is pointed out that the production of 
wealth depends upon moral as well as physical qualities. Industry, 
knowledge, and skill are indispensable for the production of wealth, 
and economy or thrift must have been exercised in the past to obtain 
every instrument of production. So, too, it can be shown to children 
that, speaking of men as a whole, wealth is distributed among them, 
as it is produced, in accordance with their moral qualities; industry, 
trustworthiness, intelligence, all tending to increase the share of 
wealth which falls to the individual. The hurtful fallacy that there 
is an essential antagonism between wealth and goodness is to be 
exposed on moral grounds. The necessity of having wealth in order 
to fulfil all one’s social duties, including those of charity and benevo- . 
lence, shows that, as a good tree cannot bring forth bad fruit, so 
the virtues of industry and economy cannot produce results which are 
in necessary opposition to any moral law; and in connection with 
this, benevolence is taught as a corollary from the fact that there 
must be in the world a certain number of inevitable non-producers 
—children, the aged, and the disabled. The sympathetic sentiments 
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are here appealed to by the aid of association of ideas, and the 
self-regarding ones by the consideration that we may ourselves be 
numbered among the disabled, dependent upon the general recogni- 
tion of benevolence as a duty for our maintenance. 

It is shown to the child that the supposed antagonism between the 
interests of capitalists and labourers, employers and servants, shop- 
keepers aud purchasers, ‘ regraters’ and the poor, and so on, is an entire 
fallacy. Here again both sympathetic and self-regarding faculties are 
called into play to ensure right feeling and kindly action towards all 
our fellows in society, by showing that the true interests of each man 
are best served by everybody else seeking his own interest, while at 
the same time the progress of each reflects good upon society at 
large. How clearly this is shown, and how wide-reaching are the 
practical lessons in morals and politics deduced from it, can hardly 
be indicated here. It is not difficult to judge, however, of the value 
of proving to the young student ‘that while the rules and regula- 
tions recommended for his guidance are framed with a view to the 
general good—not to the good of one or a few—every society as a 
whole and each individual in it will prosper in proportion as these 
rules are generally understood and obeyed.’ * 

Enough has been said to indicate how right conduct must be 
taught as a necessary corollary of the science. The duty of the teacher 
includes a practical recognition of the fact that he deals with pliable 
minds, which can easily be led, by the conjoint cultivation of their 
reasoning powers and their moral sense in such a study, aided by his 
personal influence, to seek to guide their own conduct according to 
their knowledge of what will promote and what will diminish general 
well-being. The entire results of such a course of training are incal- 
culable ; but that it must produce good results for society at large, 
both in mental development and in moral progress, is surely not open 
to doubt. Any education is better than none, because the cultivation 
of the intelligence renders it probable that many of the truths of 
social science will be apprehended, though after many errors, and 
accompanied often by mistaken views which have deplorable conse- 
quences. And, again, the mere power of reading is valuable, because 
the attention may by chance be directed to the acquirement of ideas 
by means of the art. But it is plainly better that instruction on so 
important a subject as the relation of the individual to society should 
be given clearly and directly in youth, and not left to be learned or 
neglected in after life. When to the value of the knowledge is added 
the value of the moral training, I know not how any subject what- 
ever can be considered of equal importance with social economy, in 
the schools of a State governed by popular and almost universal 
male suffrage. 

It is, nevertheless, the fact that the new Education Code proposed 
by Mr. Mundella omits this subject altogether. The present code 
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allows it to be taught ‘through reading books;’ it is not mentioned 
in the proposed new code from the beginning to the end. Surely this 
is a mere oversight ; but it is one of such incalculable importance, in 
view of the fact that the code dictates the subjects of instruction in 
all State-aided schools, that it is most earnestly to be hoped that the 
subject will not be allowed to remain forgotten. With Professor 
Fawcett and Mr. Leonard Courtney holding office, there should be 
enough knowiedge of the importance of the matter to secure a revi- 
sion of the proposals in this respect from within the Ministry. But 
if the code is laid upon the tables of the Houses, as it has been issued, 
omitting social economy altogether, it is indeed to be trusted that 
the omission will be rectified by the wisdom of Parliament. Com- 
pulsory subjects should not be multiplied; it would probably be wisest 
to abolish ‘ class subjects’ altogether. But at least let ‘the science 
of human well-being’ find a place both among the specific subjects in 
Schedule IV. and in the syllabus for training colleges. 

To Mr. Ellis, as the late Professor Hodgson wrote, ‘ very many 
owe much for great personal kindness, but, above all, for a higher, 
wider, clearer, more definite, practical, consistent, and inspiriting 
view of education, as it ought to be and will be.’ The name of those 
thus taught and influenced by him is legion. A mind at once so keen, 
so practical, so business-like, and yet so tender, so generous, sq 
philanthropic, could not fail to deeply affect all earnest and well- 
disposed persons who came within its charmed sphere. It is impos- 
sible to give a list of those who were in some sense his disciples, even 
among distinguished men ; but it is, perhaps, worthy of passing note 
that his valuable teaching received the recognition of that Prince 
whom wifely devotion has taught us to regard as one of the most 
thoughtful, sincere, and cultivated men of his time—the late Prinee 
Consort. 

Lord Beaconsfield, in his speech on the address of condolence 
with the Queen on the death of her husband, remarked as one speak- 
ing with knowledge—‘ Prince Albert was the consort of his sovereign, 
and the father of one who might be his sovereign. He framed and 
partly accomplished a scheme of education for the heir of England 
which proved how completely its august projector had contemplated 
the office of an English king.’ In that scheme, the science of human 
well-being was not overlooked. At the personal request of the 
Prince, Mr. Ellis gave a series of lessons (not lectures, but his usual 
Socratic lessons) to the three eldest of Her Majesty’s children. In 
these lessons, it may interest some to hear, Mr. Ellis was especially 
struck with the ability of the present Crown Princess of Germany, 
whose answers and queries often showed unusual acumen and original 
reflection. 

The reasonable faith and the confident hope in which William 
Ellis did so much work for humanity, free from all taint of selfish- 
ness or egotism, may be best recorded in his own glowing words :**— 
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There is much room for hope in another direction. An education 
vastly superior to anything hitherto attempted, and made universal ; 
specially aiming at teaching what good conduct is, and how it is to be 
attained ; and at training so as to inspire a desire and love for good conduct 
—at teaching what bad conduct is, and how it is to be avoided; and at 
training so as to inspire a horror of bad conduct; is the means on which 
all intelligent and well-disposed men must fix their thoughts if they would 
effect any further sensible diminution in the number of criminals. Con- 
siderable time must elapse before education, let it be ever so much improved 
and extended, can be expected to prevent moral malformations. Such 
malformations will, perhaps, never be prevented. The solution of that 
problem must be bequeathed to future ages. . . . But to reform a character 
is surely a more arduous task than to form one ; and how can we look for 
success in the difficult undertaking from those who are unequal to the 
easier? This consolation is in store for mankind. In proportion as they 
approach excellence in the performance of the easier duty, so will the strain 
upon them for the performance of the more difficult be lessened. Let 
them engage, then, in that holiest of all duties, knowing no rest till child- 
neglect is obsolete as the slave-trade—till institutions abound for educating 
the young so efficaciously that, when sent forth into the world, they may 
need no relief from the rates, fear no interference from the police, nor over- 
tax the capabilities of criminal reformers. 


FLoRENCE Fenwick MILuer. 
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F the political situation was not very satisfactory at the com- 
mencement of the year, it can scarcely be said to have improved 
during the past month, and only believers in one of Rochefoucauld’s 
most cynical maxims can be comforted by the reflection that almost 
all European nations are in a worse plight than ourselves. The 
condition of the two leading States of the Continent is critical, and 
the crisis is such that no one can foretell what will be the eventual 
result of it. Germany sulks at the severe reprimand she has 
received from her Emperor. The Germans are generally considered 
a proud people, and their bearing towards other countries during the 
past. eleven years has not been specially marked by modesty or 
humility. They have given themselves the airs of a great people, 
and their press has not been slow to lecture other nations on their 
want of political principle, or on their lack of a truly patriotic spirit ; 
their remarks have been considered so weighty and worthy of 
consideration, that they have frequently been reproduced in the 
columns of foreign journals, and especially in those of this country. 
German opinion as expressed in the German press was always 
summoned by the Tory journals to the aid of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
foreign policy, and much stress has been laid on the fact that they 
are inclined to ridicule that of the present Government. Liberals, 
on the contrary, always contended that so-called German opinion 
was not worth a straw, as it was only the opinion of Prince Bis- 
marck, published in such form and at such times as he wished in 
a variety of subservient journals for his own special purposes, 

The recent Rescript shows that the Germans, as a people, in 
the control of their foreign, or even of their internal, policy are of 
little account. Their master’s will is law, and he is determined to 
let them know it. There is not another country in Europe where 
such a document could have been published and been received in 
the same tame spirit; and its reception shows that, however great the 
German nation may be as a military one, politically they are yet far 
behind all the other nations of Europe, Russia alone excepted. With 
the finest army in the world, with a body of the most learned and 
distinguished professors, with great financiers and great merchants 
able to hold their own against those of any country, and with a 
working class and peasant population supposed to be more highly 
instructed than those of any other people,—they still, as a nation, 
are so unaccustomed to the ways of freedom and the manner of self- 
government, that they have received the Imperial rebuke with 
humble submissiveness. All they do is to sulk quietly. That under 
the smooth surface of apparent law and order there burns a fiery 
spirit of discontent is true, but for the present it is kept under, and 
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the only fear is that it is kept under by such questionable means, 
that when it does break forth it will consume everything near and 
around it. It is very doubtful whether the present despotic form of 
government can be transformed into a constitutional one without 
a revolution, and a German revolution might be more terrible than 
any that have preceded it. 

While despotically-governed Germany is thus uneasy, republican 
France is equally unsettled. The French worship freedom, and have 
made enormous sacrifices to obtain it; but whenever they succeed 
in attaining it, they never seem to know how to use it. At the 
present moment the idol of the people is in power ; M. Gambetta has 
worked his way to the top by his own ability; and it isonly when he 
has arrived at the haven where he would be, that he becomes con- 
fused as to how he is to steer his barque. Outsiders like ourselves 
would think that no one has so much reason to be satisfied with the 
present constitution of France as M. Gambetta himself. To it he 
owes allhe has. Under it the country has given him a large majority 
both in the Upper and Lower Chamber. He is virtually master of 
the situation, and with his large majority might pass some of the 
measures which were before his countrymen at the last election, and 
to support and carry out which the present majority were returned. 
This, however, is not his view. His first step has been to bring in a 
measure to alter, if not revolutionise, the present Constitution—a 
measure which in the nature of things must be extremely dis- 
tasteful to the majority of the deputies who are anxious to support 
him in other matters. It is difficult to divine his motive. It may 
be, as some allege, that he dreads the failure of office, and is forming a 
bridge over which he may quickly retreat. It may be that he wishes 
to increase his personal power, and to give it a greater chance of 
permanency, and thinks that the adoption of scrutin de liste will 
have this effect; but, be this as it may, it places France in an 
awkward and, it may be, a very dangerous predicament. Her safety 
seems best secured by uncertainty. Were Gambetta’s power really 
overturned, no one can know what would come next. The three 
opposing forces of Bourbonism, Orleanism, and Napoleonism are 
apparently dead, and were the present President of the Council 
defeated, the probable result would be a succession of weak and 
short-lived ministries, which would damage Republicanism and do 
material harm to France as a nation. M. Gambetta may be calcuv- 
lating upon this probability in the belief that the people will give 
him all he asks in preference to running such risks. 

Compared with France and Germany our chances of perturbation 
are small indeed, but still they are greater than usual, and that is 
sufficient to disturb the equanimity of most of the electors. The 
general expectation is that the session of Parliament that opens in a 
week’s time will be stormy and troublesome. Party spirit runs high, 
and if language is any test of its intensity, it is bitterer and more 
accentuated than it has been for many years. Irish landlords 
rendered poor by the unexpected operation of the Land Act, and 
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Irish members rendered furious by the imprisonment of their col- 
leagues, are not likely to soften its asperity. To this fire, already 
flaming enough, considerable fuel has been added by the speeches and 
proposals of certain supporters of the Ministry, supported as they 
have been by the ablest of the ministerial journals. 

While other nations are in far greater difficulties than ourselves, 
and when their difficulties are chiefly due to the bad working of 
their constitutions, it may seem odd for Englishmen to envy them. 
But so it is. With acertain class there is a feeling of deep discontent 
at Parliamentary government. Parliament will not work as quickly 
or as smoothly as some desire. These malcontents have a variety of 
measures, the passing of which according to them would be of great 
benefit to the country, or reflect great renown upon themselves, and 
they are impatient that they cannot utilise the national assembly as 
they wish. They are big with responsibility laid upon their shoulders 
by what they are pleased to term the ‘people’s mandate,’ and their 
hearts sink within them at the dreary prospect of Parliamentary 
forms standing in the way of the rapid execution of the mandate. 
So they look across the water with envious eyes, and, oblivious of the 
bloody revolutions and the retrogressive anarchy those blessed with 
different constitutions have suffered, they cry out for the machinery 
which at least can bring about changes quickly, and express their 
earnest wish that this country will adopt the clétwre by a bare 
majority. 

We do not suppose that there is the slightest chance of the pre- 
sent Ministry proposing any measure embodying it. Men like Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright, whose whole life since they arrived at 
man’s estate has been spent in the House of Commons, must feel far 
too great a respect and reverence for the assembly in which they 
have earned so much honour, than to try and degrade it to the level 
of Continental chambers. It is significant, in fact, that only one 
member of the Ministry has advocated this drastic remedy, and his 
advocacy, together with the foreign genesis of the measure, would 
with many be additional arguments against it. 

The President of the Board of Trade has pronounced strongly for 
it, and the ‘Pall Mall Gazette —by far the ablest of the Liberal 
journals—has supported him. Curious people cannot help asking the 
question why the youngest of the Cabinet Ministers should be so anxious 
to obtain this change. According to his own account he is * shocked’ 
at Obstruction. It is a rank weed, and the only instrument that can 
dig it up by the roots is clétwre. According to his own account, again, 
his soul within him is wearied at the ‘unreasonable vanity and excessive 
loquacity’ of the members of the present House of Commons. Though 
its majority have placed him in power, he can have no respect for 
them, as they are so self-willed that the ancient mode of stopping their 
talk has proved absolutely ineffectual, and stringent measures must 
be adopted to put a curb upon their tongues. Yet, strange to say, 
the chief obstructer on the Liberal side, and the most frequent and 
lengthy speaker on the Liberal benches, has been Mr. Chamberlain 
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himself. No English, Scotch, or Welsh member of Parliament, who 
entered the House for the first time when he did, viz., in June 1876, 
has spoken as much, has asked as many questions, or been on his legs 
anything like the number of times as he who now brings this charge 
of ‘unreasonable vanity and excessive loquacity’ against the whole 
House. To ‘Obstruction’ he owes his seat in the Cabinet. In the 
year 1879 he was the leader of it. People are not likely to forget 
the 7th of July, when the leader of the Liberal Opposition, Lord 
Hartington, was obliged to censure the course adopted by Mr. 
Chamberlain and those who voted with him, characterising it 
as ‘ill-advised and extremely prejudicial to the dignity of Par- 
liament;’ nor can they wipe from their mind the manner in 
which the censure was received. Mr. Chamberlain was then such 
a doughty champion of the rights of independent members that for 
their sakes he at once broke through the trammels of party dis- 
cipline and disclaimed his leader for the time and Obstruction under 
his able guidance triumphed. Mr. Chamberlain triumphed with it. 
From that time he has been looked upon as a ‘dangerous man,’ 
—a man that the leaders of party would sooner have with them 
than against them. He proved that he had political courage and a 
will strong enough to take its own line. He has thoroughly by his 
own deeds earned his reward ; but, knowing how he has earned it, he 
cannot be surprised at people being now astonished at the sharp 
curve he has been executing in turning round upon that very Obstruc- 
tion to which he owes his success. The sudden conversion has made 
some suspicious of his motives. If they take him at his word, his 
reasons for the desire of the adoption of clétwre by bare majority are 
ingenuous and innocent enough. Unlike Mr. Lowther, who appears 
never to have had more than one Bill in his box, he has twenty, and 
he assures us that these twenty little Bills are such that neither 
party would object to the political principles contained in them, 
while they would be of great benefit to the community at large, 
and yet they are prevented from becoming law by that obstruction 
which once was so useful, but which now he wants to scotch by 
cléture. No doubt the majority would be very glad for these inno- 
cuous and beneficial measures to pass; but what some may reasonably 
dread is, that if cldtwre would enable the President of the Board of 
Trade to pass them so quickly, it might also enable him to pass other 
measures quickly which were not quite so harmless. He is known to 
be in favour of great and radical changes. What they exactly are 
people do not know. They dread them probably the more for the 
mysterious darkness in which they have been shrouded. He has 
himself announced that the time is at hand for their accomplishment. 
More than once he has lately told his Birmingham followers that 
we ‘areon the eve of graye political changes.’ People naturally ask 
what they are. They cannot imagine that so practical and common- 
sense a man as Mr. Chamberlain would use such a magniloquent 
phrase to describe a Land Reform Bill, or a County Boards Bill, 
or an Extension of the Franchise Bill, and they are left in that state 
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of wonderment which is the creator of fear. It is imagined by some 
that he would if he could disestablish and disendow the Church of 
England, destroy the House of Lords, or reduce it to a state of im- 
potency, abolish Bible and religious teaching from all schools, and 
even get rid of the Royal family by transferring our constitutional 
monarchy into a republic with a Chamber curbed by clétuve. Whether 
he would perform all these wonders, or try to perform them, we do not 
know ; but itis certain that the weapon which he wants the nation to 
adopt, apparently for the passing of his twenty little measures, would 
considerably help him in the carrying out of those bigger ones. 
It would be a very powerful weapon in the hands of the Ministry 
of the day, and few people wish to see Ministers more powerful than 
they are. 

Nobody, in fact, denies that the adoption of clétwre by bare 
majority would give increased power to the Ministry, but it is alleged 
that public opinion would not allow any Ministry to abuse this power. 
Public opinion may be very strong on certain subjects, and yet for a 
long time be impotent to express itself or to impose any restraint 
upon those it wishes to influence. If by public opinion is meant the 
opinion of the majority, we believe that during the tenure of office by 
the late Ministry this opinion was opposed both to the war in Afghan- 
istan and in Zululand, yet it could not express itself till after all the 
evil of those wars had been created and endured. Had the majority 
had an opportunity of giving an opinion before either of those wars 
was entered upon, we believe the wars would never have been com- 
menced. And so it may, and almost certainly will, be again. Public 
opinion is a very flabby, shapeless article, and it is very difficult indeed 
to gauge its proper proportions, and it is only at certain times, as at 
a general election, that it can organise itself and give expression to 
its real feelings. A prompt and despotic Minister might often carry 
measures in spite of public opinion, because he happens to have in 
the House an obedient majority at his back. We do not attach any 
great importance to the Royal Titles Bill so deftly passed by Mr. 
Disraeli ; but if public opinion had had real power at the time, the 

sill would never have become law. The rule in this country has. been 

not to trust for safety to public opinion, or anything else so flimsy, 
but to see that no one person, or body of persons, should have more 
power than is absolutely necessary for carrying on the business of the 
country. Wherever there is power there will be an abuse of it, if it 
is possible; and the great protection of the freedom of the people is 
to have checks and counter-checks upon all those who necessarily must, 
be entrusted with some power. 

The avowed object of those who are now crying out for clétwre is 
to overcome the obstructive tactics of the Parnell section of the Irish 
members, but it appears very probable that they are only trying to 
make use of the Irish for the purpose of gaining a victory over those 
who may be called their natural political opponents. In the first 
place, cléture would not get rid of what may be called the Irish 
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nuisance. If the clétuxe were in full force, a debate which now 
would last six days might be concluded in three days, but by far the 
greater part of the three days would be taken up with the speeches of 
Irish members. The Speaker would be utterly impartial and catch 
the eye first of a Liberal, then of a Conservative, and then of an Irish 
member, and a proper proportion of each party would speak ; but the 
cloture would not affect the length of their speeches, and while each 
Liberal and Conservative member would speak for say an hour, the 
chances are that each Irishman would speak for two or three hours. 
The consequence would be that many Bills would become Acts without 
ever having been seriously debated. This happened last session. 
Neither the Afghan nor the Transvaal question was then properly 
debated, simply because so much time was required for the Irish to 
talk. Had the cldétwre cut short this talk upon the Irish question, 
there could be no doubt that the Irish would have had their revenge 
in discussing at length the affairs of India and South Africa. States- 
men do not like looking the true facts in the face and recognising 
the real difficulty—Irish hate and Irish desire of revenge. 

The avowed purpose of Mr. Parnell’s party is to render all busi- 
ness in Parliament impracticable. They wish to become such a 
nuisance that the English people will eventually be glad to get rid 
of them. They do not want to sit at Westminster, or they do not 
want the Irish people to think that they do; and therefore, while 
they are in their present mind, they will find means of evading all 
rules so long as they are allowed to remain in the House. At the 
same time, until there is a Parliament at Dublin, individual members 
would not like suspension for any lengthened period. Last session a 
great number of them courted every kind of Parliamentary censure, 
but they kept a safe distance from the chance of being suspended 
for a week, or for a month, and there is every reason to believe they 
would dread it more for the session. If the sole object is to put 
down Irish obstruction, the suspension of individuals will be far more 
efficacious than any clétwre. 

With regard to Obstructionists other than the Irish we are in- 
clined to think that for the future they will mend their ways. There 
are not many of them. Only four or five members of the present 
House have resorted to these dangerous tactics and set at defiance 
the opinion of the very large majority. It is needless to mention 
names, as those on both sides are well known. However successful 
their actions may have been for the gain of an immediate object, 
they must now see that not only do the vast majority of their fellow- 
members disapprove of their proceedings, but that this disapproval 
is endorsed by the whole country. There is not a single English, 
Scotch, or Welsh member who dares to advocate it on a single plat- 
form, and even those who have practised it are compelled in their 
speeches to condemn it, and are ready to disclaim all connection with 
it. This augurs well for the future. In all probability they will now 
guide their conduct by what they know to be the will of the constitu- 
encies; and if they do not, the remedy, which the Irish members do 
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not like will have to be applied, and will be very efficacious. We 
doubt much whether any member not an Irishman would ever 
be re-elected after suspension for obstruction, or other conduct unbe- 
coming a member of Parliament. Suspension is a severe punishment, 
and rules should be framed so that it should not be used needlessly 
or despotically ; but we believe it would cure the evil complaint, and 
it has the advantage of being discriminating—it would only punish 
the few that are guilty, and would inflict no harm upon the innocent. 
At any rate till it is tried the House should not have recourse to so 
novel and so sweeping a measure as the clétwre. 

We do not suppose that any party, and least of all the supporters 
of the Ministry, are desirous of a dissolution this year, and yet 
nothing would be so likely to bring about this undesirable result as 
the introduction of a measure imposing the closure of a debate by a 
bare majority. Asa matter of course the present minority, consisting 
of Conservatives and the Irish members, would oppose, and the 
Ministry would have to depend solely on their own already dimi- 
nishing majority. A very few abstentions would turn the scale 
against them, and, loyal as the majority have hitherto been, it is more 
than doubtful whether they would consent to any measure which 
would tie the hands of the constituencies they represent, and place in- 
creased power in the hands of the Government of the day. We have 
no special means of knowing, but even to what is called the extreme 
section of the present majority we imagine such a measure would 
be very distasteful. To the more moderate it must necessarily be so, 
and they, if they choose, have the casting vote. We believe the only 
reason that they will not give it is because they will not be called 
upon to do so. The Government will not be so indiscreet as some of 
its more rash supporters wish it to be. 

They have enough already on their hands without creating fresh 
troubles. It is gratifying to know that, however alarming affairs 
may appear, they are not alarmed. We have the assurance of the 
Home Secretary that they are not. Sir William Harcourt is a robust 
politician, and his courage increases with the difficulties that sur- 
round him. Nobody suspects him of revolutionary projects, and all 
are willing to accept his word that he is a good Whig; but even 
as such he must admit the Government have enough on their 
hands without attempting to provoke fresh opposition. The water 
companies and the reform of the metropolitan government will give 
him personally enough to do, while Mr. Forster’s hands will be as full 
of Irish matters as they were last session, and Sir Charles Dilke will 
have enough todo in defending the Ministerial policy with regard 
to Egypt and the French Treaty. 

The Egyptian question presses for solution, and it is much to be 
feared that party spirit will greatly interfere with any influence 
which this country might have in deciding it. Many Conservative 
prints have at once fastened upon the action of our Foreign Office and 
trust to make political capital out of it. This action is really the direct 
and necessary result of the policy initiated by Lord Salisbury. 
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Whether that policy was good or bad originally is doubtful, but, hav- 
ing been commenced, what would have been said if those at present 
in power had tried to reverse it? The cry could not have been 
stronger, though it might have been more reasonable than the one 
they are now setting up. We as a nation are committed to a policy 
with another nation, and we are bound to carry it out. What will 
be the final result it is impossible to say, but we think the nation 
may be thankful that the reins are in the hands of Lord Granville, 
and not of Lord Salisbury. Lord Granville’s foreign policy through- 
out a by no means brief career of office may not have been sensa- 
tional, but it has been successful, and while in no way diminishing 
from the honour and prestige of this country, it has contributed largely 
to keep the peace of Europe. He is trusted by other countries and, 
we believe, by the great majority of his own countrymen, and though 
the crisis in Egypt is grave and the result of the joint control un- 
certain, the dealing with it could not be in better hands than his. 
He requires and should receive the national support, and it would be 
a lasting stigma to the Conservative party if, with professions of 
patriotism in their mouth, they turn round upon him and render his 
already difficult task ten times more difficult by inciting party 
feeling against him. It is not likely that Sir Stafford Northcote will 
approve of this: but can he hold in his more impetuous followers ? 

If they decline to follow his sober lead, and prefer the rowdyism 
of Mr. James Lowther, they may do much harm to their country, 
and they will bring irretrievable ruin upon their party. The result 
of the North Riding election strikingly illustrates that infinite mis- 
chief can be done toa party by such reckless advocacy as that of 
Mr. Lowther and such vulgar abuse as that of Mr. Lane Fox. For 
fifty years the seat has been considered a safe one for the Conser- 
vatives, and at the recent election the compact ranks of their party 
were enormously strengthened by the open adhesion of several of the 
leading Whigs of the constituency ; yet, out of the 15,884 voters who 
polled, they had only a majority of 386. Mr. Rowlandson was un- 
doubtedly an excellent candidate, but the offence given to the Dis- 
senters and to the tenant farmers by Mr. Lowther and Mr. Lane Fox 
did Mr. Dawnay far more harm than the excellent qualities of his 
opponent. It is to be hoped that the lesson may be taken to heart, 
and that one of its results may be to re-establish the authority of Sir 
Stafford Northcote over his party. 
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